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SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. 


BY ANNE BEALE. 


CHAPTER XXX.—IN THE FWREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


x 





‘HE WILL SOON RECOVER NOW,” SAID DR. FOSS. 


E left the chevalier consoling Aveline. Mean- 
while Madame d’Angére, her sister, and 
her nieces were holding a consultation below 

stairs. Quiz had remarked, casually, that the cheva- 
lier seemed as fond of Aveline as ever, and this 
had loosed the sluices of her aunt’s ill-suppressed 
jealousy. It poured forth in a flood that amazed 
her relatives. 

“Ever since you opened my eyes to it, Quiz, I have 
noticed it more and more,” she said, putting 
her be-laced handkerchief to her eyes. ‘They 
are always together ; Iam quite neglected. I have 
been miserable ever since I left the Island. What 
with the cold, and the dreadful stoves, and the 
language, and the chevalier’s attention to Aveline, 
I have not even had the courage to wear my best 
dresses, or to receive visitors properly. I used to 
be first in everything.” 

“So you are now, auntie,” Lucy interrupted. 
“He looks on poor Aveline as a daughter.” 

But this suggestion did not suffice to prevent 
the storm which arose. We need not detail all 
the circumstances, but madame and her relatives 
went in search of the chevalier, and finding him 
alone with Aveline, she let loose the vials of a 
wrath that was not really her own, and ordered 





Aveline to leave the house. The other ladies 
wandered off, terrified at the strength of the 
tempest they had helped to raise; and when the 
bewildered and troubled chevalier came in search 
of them, he found only Leonard in the reception- 
rooms below stairs. 

“Ha! monami Léonard, I am glad,” he began, 
evidently in great excitement. ‘‘We are at six 
and seven in this chateau. It is on Aveline’s 
account. All the ladies are jealous. And it 
is of me! I am flattered, but not elevated. I 
declare to see the child no more—at present, till 
the dust is wiped from the eyes of madame. But 
she has gone, so says Fanchon, alone into the 
forest. Will you follow her? She has entered 
by the gate yonder, and, I wager, has gone to the 
Valley of Rocks. If you hasten you will overtake 
her. Keep to the right along the grande route. 
At the worst you will find guides at the Hermit- 
age. Bring her back. Tell her, I say, madame 
has the eyes opened, and all will be adjusted. 
For me, I go to disturb the nouveaux mariés, who 
are yonder in my plaisance. Hélas! that word 
recalls our dear cottage. Go, my friend Léonard. 
There is no time to Icse.” 

Leonard hurried off ‘“ unchaperoned,” and the 
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chevalier hastened through an orchard in full 
bloom to a green allée that was parallel with the 
forest. Here he found Stephen Moore and Lucy, 
who had strolled out to enjoy the cloudless sky. 
He began, without circumlocution, to tell them 
that circumstances had occurred which made it 
desirable to find a temporary home for Aveline, 
and he asked them to write to Mrs. Moore and 
inquire whether she were still willing to receive 
her. The young people, who understood his diffi- 
culty, assured him that Mrs. Moore had expressed 
a wish to have her only a day or so before their 
marriage, and that they had no doubt of her 
receiving her at once. 

‘‘ She was the dearest child I ever saw, and she 
is now the very sweetest girl in all the world,” 
said enthusiastic Lucy. ‘1 wish we were settled 
in our house at Kensington, and she should come 
and stay with us—should she not, Stephen ?” 

He smiled his assent, and the chevalier blessed 
her for a kindhearted, generous woman. But 
where, meanwhile, was Aveline ? In order to find 
her, we must transport our readers to the Valley 
of Rocks. 

This was a strange, wild, desolate spot in 
the midst of the forest of Fontainebleau. A 
wilderness of stone so far as the eye can 
reach. On an*elevated rock in its centre sat 
Aveline with Frou Frou on her lap. From the 
verge of the precipice she seemed to be contem- 
plating the arid waste before her. Overhead a 
cloudless sky; right and left low brushwood and 
hardy plants springing from rocky clefts; beneath 
a chasm; on the far horizon, miles away, Nature’s 
fortresses, looking like pinnacles and towers. it 
was here Aveline was wont to come when she 
desired solitude, and hither she had sped when 
ordered by her benefactress to quit the house. It 
was a long way from the chateau, and the hasty 
walk, in addition to previous fatigue and terror, had 
wearied her. The sun was setting, and his golden 
rays kindled the broom and heath into radiance, 
and touched with life the variegated greens of a 
spring evening. May was about to yield up her 
empire to “leafy June,” just as in the forest and 
palace reign had succeeded reign in rapid suc- 
cession, sometimes amid tranquil skies, at others 
howling thunder. Aveline’s short career in sunny 
France was to end, if not in the guillotine or exile, 
at least in banishment. As kings and emperors 
with their consorts had taken flight, so she 
thought must she; and if they were maligned and 
insulted, why not a friendless girl who had no 
claim either on nations or individuals ? 

A sudden change had come over her life. She 
was exiled from the home where she had received 
so much kindness, and the sentence had fallen 
suddenly upon her. 

She was quite calm, and comforted herself with 
the reflection that she had done nothing wrong, 
and that she should, therefore, be guided aright 
by One, who had hitherto protected her. This 
thought brought her to her knees. There, in the 
vast solitude, with the halo of sunshine around her, 
and a piece of broom-crowned rock for her altar, 
she knelt and asked the Most High to point out 
to her what He would have her to do. The 





jutting rock against which she leaned was between 
her and the precipice, so she was safe from harm, 
and she knew that her Heavenly Father would 
not desert her. It was strangely pathetic to see 
Frou Frou, displaced from her lap, “sit up” at 
her side, and, hanging his limp little paws, appear 
also to be supplicating, he knew not what. 

‘‘Be pleased to lead me to my dear mamma, 
whether on earth or in heaven,” was the burden 
of her prayer, but she also asked that her kind 
friends might be shown the fallacy of their sus- 

icions. 

While thus occupied, one of the white-capped 
female guides appeared at a little distance. She 
was followed over the rocky intercepted pathway 
by Leonard. He had fortunately met with her 
and made her understand whom he was seeking. 

** Voila la bonne demoiselle, la belle Anglaise,” 
said the guide. 

Leonard hastily gave her a coin, and said he 
would return with Aveline, and she departed, 
uplifting eyes and hands, and muttering that the 
demoiselle they all liked was “very good.” 

Leonard paused a moment, not wishing to dis- 
turb Aveline, but Frou Frou, conscious of his 
approach, barked and startled her. She rose and 
perceived him. A colour like the rosy hue of the 
sunset heaven around them flushed her face, and 
she made a half-deprecating gesture. 

“The chevalier has sent me to look for you, 
Aveline, and I should have been benighted in this 
interminable forest but for a voluble lady who 
knew all about you, and discoursed in French on 
every object we encountered,” he began. with 
affected nonchalance. 

“Tt was Elise Malin, one of my friends,” 
replied Aveline, reassured by his manner. 

“Elise Malin! That must be Quiz,” said 
Leonard. ‘‘Have we time to sit down for ten 
minutes before dark? I want to speak to you.” 

There was a rough bench at no great distance, 
and they seated themselves. Wishing to give her 
time, he asked her why she had come so far. 

‘‘It is where the dear empress loved to sit, and 
it is solitary,” she replied. ‘What did the 
chevalier say °” 

She fixed her clear fearless eyes on Leonard, 
and he told her, laughing as he did so, not under- 
standing the gravity of the situation, though sus- 
pecting mischief, ‘‘ He insisted on the fact that 
madame’s eyes were opened, and that I was to 
bring you back,” he said in conclusion. 

“T cannot return. Madame ordered me to 
leave the house, and the other—ladies—looked at 
me as if— I cannot meet them again. I have 
resolved to go back to the Island and search 
for the wearer of the white veil.” 

“But have you any invitations in the Island? 
You cannot leave until you know where to go.” 

“The mistress of the Blue School told me to 
return to her if I wanted a home, and the matron 
of the workhouse would befriend me. Thence I 
came, and thither I must go. I am not afraid of 
retracing my steps.” 

‘What has caused this sudden resolution ?” 

Aveline coloured, but answered without reserve. 
She believed in her first friend as in herself. 
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“The chevalier loves me too well, madame not 
enough. I was telling him what you had just told 
me, and I foolishly cried. He comforted me. 
Madame, Mrs. Conquest, and Miss Elizabeth 
Dallimore came in. They used some strange 
expressions. Madame nearly fainted, and when 
she returned to herself said words that I can never 
forget, and ordered me to leave the house.” 

‘By Miss Elizabeth Dallimore you mean Quiz ?” 

“Yes,” 

Leonard was astonished at the girl’s proud 
dignity of manner. He had only hitherto noticed 
its simplicity. He remained a moment silent, 
thinking of what would be best under the circum- 
stances. At last— 

“The chevalier proposes that you should go to 
Mrs. Moore, who once wished you to—to pay her 
a visit.” 

“‘T believe she would have had me as a sort of 
companion. But—but—I cannot go there.” 

‘‘She is alone, Aveline. She wants some one 
to replace her sons and daughters-in-law. My 
cousin Lucy was saying only this morning that she 
liked you better than any one. You surely would 
not refuse if she were to ask you ?” 

“ She is very kind, but I cannot—I cannot!” 

Involuntarily Aveline covered her face with her 
hands, thought of Captain Moore’s proposal, and 
repeated the only words she had used in reply to 
it. Then, starting up, she added, “It is getting 
dark, we shall lose our way.” 

The sun had, indeed, set, and the twilight was 
beginning. The path to the main road was in- 
tricate, and lay through boulders and brushwood. 
They threaded it almost in silence, Aveline lead- 
ing the way. The moon had risen when, at last, 
they reached the grande route. 

“What will they say now?” she murmured, as 
if addressing the dog she was carrying. ‘“ Will 
you take Frou Frou home, Mr. Leonard? I can- 
not go back to the Belle Vue. Elise Malin will 
give me shelter for the night.” 

“You must return with me, Aveline,” said 
Leonard, decidedly. ‘ You would, indeed, con- 
firm the foolish words of silly, jealous women, if 
you absented yourself.” 

She obeyed instinctively, and walked rapidly by 
his side, he carrying Frou Frou. But he perceived 
that she trembled, and that she looked startlingly 
pale beneath the moonlight. It was a still and 
lovely night. The birds were silent, the wood- 
man’s tools were laid aside, the breezes scarcely 
moved the leaves of the trees. The flickering 
moonbeams glanced through the leaf-wrought 
roof and played fantastically on pathways and 
tree-trunks, turning the white stems of the birch 
into ghostly tenants of the forest and occasional 
fern-fronds into their silvery footstools. 

Leonard glanced into the fair pale face upon 
which the moonshine gleamed. The careful, 
cautious Leonard, who had resolved never again 
to be féfe-d-téte with woman! Yet he was chi- 
valrous and tender-hearted, and weak, too, upon 
‘occasion. And Aveline, how fair and sweet she 
was! How unprotected and lonely ! 


Is it love or chivalry that moves him? Who 
Shall say ? 





** Aveline,” he whispers softly, as if fearful of 
the ears of the silent night. ‘‘ Aveline.” 

She turns her moonlit eyes towards him, pure 
and liquid as the dewdrops on the slumbering 
bluebells. 

“Will you give me the right to protect you?” 
he whispers on, the hushed breezes scarcely 
catching the words. ‘Will you think of me as 
nearer and dearer than the brother you called me 
when a child? I have never forgotten the kindly 
epithet. I who, like you, have neither brother 
nor sister; father nor—” 

“Hush! hush!” she breathes, pausing in her 
rapid walk, and looking imploringly at him. ‘Do 
not tempt me. I cannot. I dare not.” 

“And why, Aveline ? We are both almost alone 
in the world. With you to help meI should shrink 
from no difficulties. I have now the promise of 
a post that may lead to competence.” 

‘* And would you have me fetter you at its com- 
mencement? Shall I, whom you have befriended, 
be your first obstacle? Never, Mr. Leonard, 
never! You forget the space between us. You 
are well born, well bred, surrounded by friends 
and admirers; on the road, as you say, to success 
—and, oh! I am glad! I amglad! Iam but 
a poor charity girl, dependent on strangers, turned 
from the home that sheltered me, accused of base 
ingratitude, and about to roam the world in 
search of my mother, who lives! Yes; I feel 
she lives.” 

Aveline stays her speech, pushes her hands 
forwards as if to brush away some spectre in her 
moonlit path, and resumes her rapid walk. 

“You only adduce reason upon reason for 
giving me the right to aid you,” urges Leonard, 
his voice rising in his eagerness to secure a hear- 
ing, and each obstacle only heightening his reso- 
lution. ‘‘ Were we engaged, no one would dare 
to malign or suspect you.” 

“You are mistaken,” she replies in much agita- 
tion. “If they think me designing now, they 
would then look upon me as a hypocrite. They 
would speak of my mean position, of my poor 
insane mother, of my ingratitude, and—oh! I am 
not ungrateful! I would serve any of them to- 
morrow if I could.” 

Leonard does not see her tears, or hear the 
beating of her heart. All that is audible to him 
are those two words, uttered once before on a 
similar occasion, ‘‘ I cannot—I cannot!” 

And with them they reach the forest gate. 
Suddenly Aveline looks at Leonard and holds out 
her hand. The old smile is on her lips, the 
dimples on her cheeks, the light in hereyes. She 
is again the child of years ago. 

“Thank you—oh, thank you,” she says. “TI 
now know that you believe in me, and that I have 
not lost my friend, my benefactor, my brother.” 

He takes the hand, presses it, and passes out 
into the road leading to the Belle Vue, 

There all was consternation and remorse. The 
whole house was astir. Aveline had never before 
been out alone after sunset, and no one supposed 

that Leonard, a stranger to the forest paths, would 
find her. Jean Lalage was sent in search, and 
Fanchon went of her own accord. The chevalier 
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declined to move; but what his feelings were none 
of his womankind knew. Dinner passed almost 
in silence, and even Quiz was incapable of rousing 
alaugh. Indeed she felt very uncomfortable, and 
being rather vain than wicked, her conscience 
pricked her, and she began to fear that Aveline, 
her rival, might come to some unfortunate end. As 
to Madame d’Angére, she had never been so excited 
in her life. The chevalier had convinced her of his 
fidelity, yet he was grave as a judge. Aveline had 
departed; still she was longing for her return; 
her sister and nieces surrounded her, but she 
almost wished they had never come. Besides, Frou 
Frou had gone with Aveline, and Loulou was miser- 
able without him—quite as miserable as she should 
be bereft of the chevalier. Ter tearful eyes and 
melancholy voice might have melted a stone, but 
her Alphonse was harder than a stone, and would 
not melt. He was hurt and offended, and no little 
blandishment on her part could change the iron 
severity of his face. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Leonard 
entered the sa/on alone. There was a general 
outcry, but it was Quiz who started up to meet 
him, and to ask, with blanched face, if he had 
found her. 

“Yes, on the verge of a precipice,” he replied, 
for he could not resist alarming her. 

“‘ She—she—was not thinking—” she began, 
the remainder of the sentence being lost in the 
hubbub of voices. 

“Frou Frou! my pet! my darling!” cried 
madame, as that mongrel leapt on her lap. 

‘“‘Where was she, Léonard, mon ami?” asked 
the chevalier, his teeth chattering. 

Leonard told briefly what had happened, the 
love passage excepted. He said, gravely, that it 
was with difficulty he could prevail on Aveline to 
return to the house with him, and that she had 
gone, he believed, to her room. She had said 
that she was too weary to face the company. This 
he uttered ironically, with a glance at Quiz. 

‘She assures me that she intends to leave at 
once for the Island,” he added to the chevalier. 

“Non, non, we will overrule that. Madame 
ma femme will go at once to her chamber. She 
is safe. I am thankful.” 

And the suppressed feelings of the chevalier 
gave way, and he burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XXXI,—RECONCILIATION. 


HEN Madame d’Angére sought Aveline she 
found her in the chambre de ma mére. As 
she crept stealthily into the room she saw 

a figure in white, kneeling before the sofa, and she 
started back, wondering if it might be a ghost. 
She carried a candle, but there was no other light 
in the room, save that of the moon. She perceived 
that the sofa was arranged as a bed, and concluded 
that it was the girl’s temporary nightly couch. She 
had not inquired where she had settled to sleep 
when she turned out of her own room to accom- 
modate Mrs. Conquest. 

She made a little hesitating cough which caused 
Aveline to start up and draw back with a sort of 
terror when she recognised her visitor. Her long 





hair hung loose, her eyes shone in the moonlight, 
and madame also trembled. Both were silent, 
until Aveline, with clasped hands, exclaimed, 

‘“‘T should not have disobeyed you by returning 
here to-night had not Mr. Leonard insisted. But 
I will leave early to-morrow. I would have made 
arrangements to-night, but I wished to disturb no 
one, so came here unobserved.” 

This was spoken with agitated rapidity. 

“‘]—I—merely came to say—that—that I think 
I was mistaken,” returned madame, in a weak, 
peevish voice. 

Aveline’s hands and eyes were thrown upwards, 
and in another minute she was on her knees, 
clasping her hands round her late benefactress. 

“You are sure, dear madame? You no longer 
misdoubt me? You know that I would lay down 
my life for you?” 

“I am quite sure that the chevalier loves me 
best, Aveline, and you understand that I could 
never allow any one to come between us.” 

This was said with a sort of childish vanity, and 
Aveline felt that the reconciliation would be as 
superficial as the anger had been. Madame seated 
herself. Aveline stood near her. 

“The chevalier hopes that you will go on as 
usual,” said the former. ‘‘ But, between you and 
me, Aveline, people make remarks. You see, you 
are not really his daughter, only—” 

“Only your servant and humble companion,” 
supplied Aveline, pride getting the better of her. 
“I know too well what I am, and I _ have tried 
never to forget it. I should not, but for mon- 
sieur s—and—your—kindness. I shall be grateful 
to you both all my life. I hope, when I am far 
away, you will try to think tenderly of me, and 
believe that I never willingly offended you.” 

“Far away? What do you mean, Aveline?” 

‘That when I am back in England, in some 
other situation, looking for my dear mamma, I 
trust you and the chevalier will think of me.” 

Madame began to cry. She had not expected 
this. 

‘But we do not mean you to leave us, Aveline. 
Who would wash the dogs and clean the parrot? 
Who would see to my wardrobe and the house- 
keeping, and various other matters ?” 

“You will have Miss Elizabeth Dallimore with 
you, dear madame. And when she leaves your 
other nieces will come. You have many friends.” 

‘* But I quite believe in you now, Aveline. In- 
deed, I don’t think I should ever have thought 
about it if they hadn’t put it into my head. These 
things are so perplexing, and one don’t like to be 
twitted with hints that ‘one’s own husband likes 
anybody better than oneself.” 

“You could not really think so. And when I 
am gone you will understand it all,” said Aveline, 
gently. 

“It makes me quite ill; indeed, I shall not 
recover it for a longtime. It is very hard upon 
me who have done everything for the best. ButI 
really must go to bed, and you are undressed and 
can't help me,” replied the irritable madame. 

“T had better not to-night,” said Aveline. 
“‘ May I kiss you once more ?” 

Madame held up her cheek, and Aveline put 
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her arms round her and embraced her. Both 
were in tears, but Aveline knew that those of 
madame were evanescent as her feelings. 

While this was passing, the chevalier, Leonard, 
and Quiz were awaiting the result in the sa/on. 
The rest of the party had retired. None of the 
trio knew .exactly what the others thought, and 
spoke with caution. The chevalier was pacing 
the room, Leonard turning over the leaves of a 
book, Quiz glancing from one to the other with a 
face half of annoyance, half amusement. The 
lamp was waning, and the moonlight stole softly 
through the jalousied windows into the ancient 
salon. 

“If they should quarrel, and if madame ma 
femme should decide not to keep her, Mrs. Moore 
would receive her,” ejaculated the chevalier. 

“ Aveline declines to go to her,” returned 
Leonard, without looking up from his book. 

“I forgot,” cried the chevalier, stopping short 
and rubbing his hands through his scanty hairs. 
‘‘Tam half mad. These ladies, they are terrific. 
Take care of them, Leonard.” 

“‘T will,” replied Leonard, remembering his late 
shortcomings. 

“He does,” laughed Quiz, trying in vain to 
catch his eye. 

“But of a certainty Aveline refuses Mrs. Moore 
on account of the proposal. She is prudent as 
Diana,” said the chevalier. 

_ “What proposal ?” asked Quiz. 

“The one which the Captain Moore made for 
her here at Christmas,” replied the chevalier, 
suddenly off his guard. ‘‘ Had she accepted it, 
these complications would not have arrived. And 
his twelve months are not expired before next 
Christmas. Truly, it is perplexing. And it is 
Madame Conquest who has done the mischief. 
And she with the embonpoint that supposes the 
phlegmatic.” 

A sharp pang shot through Leonard’s heart, but 
he felt that the eyes of Quiz were upon him, and 
he mastered all outward sign. Quiz bit her lip 
for jealousy. Her returning better feelings were 
overpowered by this fresh discovery, and her tem- 
porary self-restraint gave way. 

“She knows how to play her cards. I hope, 
Leonard, you will now be convinced what a flirt 
she is,” she said. ‘Pray don’t make believe to 
be reading that book!” she added, irritably, push- 
ing a stray ornament against his volume. 

“TI dare say she is, Quiz. You all are,” he 
replied, shutting the book with a bang. 

“I can endure the suspense no longer,” shouted 
the chevalier, and left them together. 

‘Pray don’t go, monsieur. Leonard will be 
obliged to wake up Aunt Conquest, and she hates 
his playing chaperon, she told me so,” cried Quiz, 
ironically. 

“‘ He is gone, and I must resign myself. Now, 
Quiz, what have you to say against Aveline ?” 
said Leonard, folding his arms with an air of 
resignation, while he felt as angry as she did. 

But her eyes fell beneath his piercing, inquiring 
glance, and she had nothing to say. He was also 
at a loss for a moment, so he filled up the hiatus 
by quoting Shakespeare: 








** Good name in man and woman, dear my lady, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 


Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing ; 


’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


“ Hackneyed!” ejaculated Quiz when he had 
finished. 

“Yes, so is backbiting; so is envy; so is jealousy,” 
he returned, slowly and advisedly. ‘* We have had 
one passage at arms already on this subject, Quiz. 
I see that we must have another. In the first I 
was hasty, and made a resolution impossible to 
keep. I am obliged by circumstances to re- 
scind that resolution. This is my third /é/e-d-sé/e 
with a young lady to-day. To-morrow I may be 
forced into another. I do not understand why 
you ladies should not allow Aveline to live in 
peace with an elderly couple who love one another, 
and would love her if you all would let them; 
but this I do understand, that she appears to have 
no friends amongst you just now. The chevalier 
dares not stand up for her under the fire of your 
cross- purposes, so there is no one left but me to 
take up the glove.” 

The colour of the “beautiful Elizabeth Dalli- 
more’s”’ face varied from red to white, from white 
to red, during this speech. Her whole soul was 
moved with passion. She had stirred up a family 
ferment as silly as it was vindictive, in the hope 
of withdrawing Leonard’s friendship from Aveline 
and fixing it on herself; she had miserably failed. 
But she must discover what were his real feelings. 
He was too self-contained, she thought, for a lover, 
though the words he had used stung sharply. She 
would sting him in return. 

‘*] suppose this, your paragon, is tacitly en- 
gaged to Captain Moore,” she said, sarcastically. 

“I suppose so,” he returned, quietly and 
guardedly, the arrow striking all the same. 

‘It will be asplendid match for her,” exclaimed 
Quiz, her face flushing with the crimson of joy. 
“ Now this little éclazrcissement has taken place she 
will probably remain here till she marries.” 

“Qn that subject I cannot give an opinion,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Here is the chevalier, who must know 
best. Good night, Quiz.” 

““Stop one minute, Léonard, mon ami,” cried 
the chevalier, entering breathless. ‘‘ My dear 
woife and the petite are friends once more. This 
I understand from madame herself, who declares 
she is ready to die of all the scenes and the 
fatigue of the palace. I knowno more at present. 
The child is, I hope, at rest in the chambre de 
ma mére. She has left her own apartment for our 
guests, and has improvised a chambre a coucher 
in that sacred spot. May her slumbers be un- 
broken, for she has been much disturbed.” 

“T echo that sentiment,” said Leonard. “ Hap- 
pily there is One above who is more merciful to 
His fatherless children than their fellow-creatures 
often are.” 

But harassed Aveline had not much sleep that 
night. Although she was thankful that she was 
friends with Madame d’Angére, and that the other 
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inmates of the house could not believe the suspi- 
cions raised by jealousy, still they had been raised, 
and to a sensitive truthful nature every suspicion 
isathorn. Even if she had not the vague feeling 
that her mother was yet alive, and that she must 
seek her, her all too-quick sensibilities prompted 
her to leave her present home. She could endure 
hardship, but not suspicion, she thought, forgetting 
that the true soul must learn to bear reproach as 
well as bodily chastisement. Thus, tossing about 
on her couch, walking the room, or gazing over the 
forest, she passed the night. How restful seemed 
to her that endless roof of trees, with that still 
vaster roof the starlit sky! How she longed 
to be safe in that unseen world that she believed 
so much happier than this. But then, her mother! 
and her friend Leonard! They might want her. 
Leonard, she believed, must have been impelled 
by pity to say those words to her, and she would 
never hang like a log upon the neck of one who 
had a grand career opening before him, or let it 
be supposed that she had worked on his com- 
passionate nature. Love! What had she to do 
with love? A charity girl; a pauper, as they 
called her. Not so the chevalier, her father, her 
protector. On him she could rely, but from him 
she must part. This was the burden of her reflec- 
tions. She must go away—away. 

As is not unfrequently the case after a sleepless 
night, morning brought repose. When she should 
have been stirring, she slept heavily. Fanchon, 
who had known the previous day that something 
was amiss, had not the heart to arouse her, but 
confided to the chevalier that she feared she was 
ill. He ordered her to be left undisturbed, and 
passed the information on to his wife with a sort 
of grim satisfaction. She, who had already half- 
forgotten her grievances, went to Aveline. Even 
she, selfish and weak as she was, started back at 
sight of the disordered couch and the pale, tear- 
stained face, and with a touch of tenderness, 
almost maternal, drew over her the silken coverlet 
and stooped to kiss the white forehead. 

She had not time for more, for Captain de Belle- 
fontaine was: expected early, to accompany her 
and her party on an expedition to the village, in 
the church of which Monaldeschi is buried, and 
thence to Thomery, where the famous Fontaine- 
bleau grapes trail over every available wall. Thus 
Aveline was left alone. 

No sooner was she heard to stir than Fanchon 
brought her refreshment and a letter. She saw 
by the schoolboy address that: the letter was from 
Lisle. It was as follows :— 

““Dearest dear Aveline,—Now I am ill in bed 
at last, and you must come and nurse me. You 
said you would, so I know you will. Mother 
won’t let me get up, and I don’t like bed, but I 
shouldn’t mind if you were here.” 

This decided Aveline. In her previous excite- 
ment she had been planning leaving the house 
while its inmates were absent, now she would 
await their return. She busied herself about 
domestic matters as usual, and was calmed and 
cheered by the frank affection of the Lalage family. 
She saw that there was a letter awaiting Madame 
d’Angére from Mrs. Dallimore, and she hoped it 





might explain Lisle’s. Her mind was now divided 
between sorrow and annoyance and anxiety about 
Lisle. She found herself often looking out of win- 
dow, but when she heard the cheerful voices of 
the excursionists in the allée, and saw them about 
to enter the house, she withdrew to her room, 
feeling sad that they should all apparently have 
done so well without her. She had not yet lived 
long enough to learn how well people manage to 
get on even when bereft of those who seemed essen- 
tial either to their comfort or amusement. 

Her reflections were soon interrupted by the 
appearance of Madame d’Angére, ‘an open letter 
in her hand. She sank down helplessly on the 
couch, and began dejectedly, ‘‘ I am tired to death, 
Aveline ; and now, no sooner am I at home than 
Sister Dallimore writes me this distressing letter. 
Lisle is very ill, and if anything happened to him 
I don’t know what would become of us all. Heis 
wild to have you to nurse him, and Mrs. Dallimore 
asks me to spare you while Quiz takes your place.” 

“*T will go at once,” said Aveline. 

** And what is to become of me? Quiz is of no 
use at all; she thinks of nobody but herself.” 

‘** Miss Elizabeth Dallimore will amuse you bet- 
ter than I could when she has you and the cheva- 
lier quite to herself. Under any circumstances I 
must go, for I could not remain here after what 
has passed. I promised Lisle to nurse him when 


he was really ill, and now that Mrs. Dallimore has , 


asked me, I can keep my promise.” 

** How cruel you are, Aveline. You speak as if 
you didn’t care for us.” 

There was some truth in this complaint, for 
Aveline was roused into a manner unnatural to 
her. She perceived that she could be used, even 
by Mrs. Dallimore, to serve personal ends, and 
cast aside when no longer needed. But she was 
too sweet-tempered to bear malice even for a 
moment, and pride melted before the tears of her 
benefactress. The latter had been incited to 
jealousy which she did not really feel, and now 
she was compelled to lose what she wished to keep. 

Aveline was firm, however, and madame was 
obliged to announce to her expectant relatives 
that she said she would go at once and nurse Lisle. 

‘But how is she to go? Who can accompany 
her?” asked the chevalier. 

‘*T must be in town this week,” answered Leo- 
nard. ‘I will suit my day to Aveline’s, and will 
take care of her.” 

“You!” exclaimed Quiz. 

“J,” returned Leonard. 

“That is as it should be, for you were her first 
friend,” said the chevalier, taking a pinch of snuff 
with much satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—LISLE’S ILLNESS. 


™ HEN will she come? How did you ask 
her? Did you say I would never forgive 
her if she didn’t come ?” were the ques- 
tions of the heir of Lisle while Aveline’s fate was 
under consideration. 
“I said I hoped she would come and nurse you, 
darling,” replied the anxious mother. 
““I won’t stop in bed if she doesn’t come; she 
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AVELINE WELCOMED TO THE MANOR. 


will say a story if she doesn’t, for she promised,” 
said Lisle. 

“But you must be patient. She could not be 
nere to-day, for she and Aunt d’Angére will only 
get our letters to-day,” soothed Mrs. Dallimore. 

“Must I wait all to-night and all to-morrow ? 
I won’t,” cried the boy, sitting up in bed. 

‘Do lie down, darling. It is as much as your 
life is worth to throw off the clothes. I am quite 
sure she will be here in a few hours.” 

But Lisle would not be tranquillised. Father, 
mother, nurse, doctor, Helen—all tried in vain. 
He had been so long accustomed to his own way 
that coercion seemed unavailing. Isabella, who 
was the only member of the family who could 
frighten him into submission, was at Girton, and 
he made his mother promise not to recall her. 
His one cry was “‘ Aveline,” and he said he would 
take no medicine till she came to give it him. 
He was very ill. He had caught a violent cold, 
and fever accompanied it; but this did not so 
much alarm the doctors as a certain delicacy of 
chest and lungs which they discovered. He had 
been about a week in bed, and this clamour for 
Aveline had been going on from the first. 

The repeated assurances that she would come 
calmed him a little, but when the night and day 
were over his feverish excitement increased. Mrs. 
Dallimore counted the hours as anxiously as he, 
and all her household were as wishful for the 
possible advent of Aveline as her sisters had been 
to get rid of her. But she did not expect, under 
the most favourable circumstances, that she would 








arrive before her intention was announced by 
letter, therefore the early post was expected 
anxiously. It did not arrive, and poor Mrs. Dal- 
limore looked through her spectacles at her equally 
disappointed husband, in despair. 

“It may come by the second post,” said the 
major. 

“She is very ungrateful, and Amicia very un- 
kind not to have written,” returned his wife. 
‘** Now she will not be likely to arrive until the 
day after to-morrow, and it will be impossible to 
keep Lisle quiet.” 

‘She is not compelled to arrive at all,” re- 
marked Helen. ‘‘We were not so particularly 
kind to her.” 

‘What do you mean, Helen? I am sure she 
was always treated far beyond her position.” 

‘If you please, ma’am, Master Lisle wants to 
know if there’s a letter,” here interrupted a nurse. 

Mrs. Dallimore hurried up to Lisle. She told him 
that the second post would probably bring the letter, 
and he must try to wait patiently. That was now 
out of his power, for his brain was heated by 
fever. But a flood of tears relieved him, and the 
major appeared with a new story-book that dis- 
tracted his attention for a time. 

‘‘Wake me up when the second post comes,” 
he said to his father, and fell asleep. 

‘Who is this now, I wonder?” whispered Mrs. 
Dallimore, looking out of the bedroom window. 
‘Everybody is so anxious about Lisle that a car- 
riage has arrived already. There were no end 
of inquiries yesterday. Dear me, it is the omni- 
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bus,” she added. ‘Run down, major, and see 
what it can be stopping here for.” 

The major, who was enjoying the end of the 
story, obeyed, and crept out of the room. He 
reached the hall in time to see the omnibus drive 
off, and to hear the words, ‘‘ How do you do, 
Drudge? I am so glad to see you.” A slight 
figure and a box stood in the centre of the hall. 

“Can it be you, Aveline?” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, Major Dallimore,” was the cheerful 
answer, and in his joy he actually kissed her. 

He hurried her into the dining-room, called his 
wife, called Helen, and would have aroused Lisle, 
but for some sort of narcotic that held his senses 
chained. This was a welcome indeed! Aveline 
turned her bright face from one to the other and 
could not answer their questions fast enough. 
She had travelled a day and a night, had come from 
Fontainebleau to Calais, thence to Dover, thence 
by South-coast line to Southampton, whence she 
had crossed to Cowes, and come on bytrain. Mr. 
Leonard had seen her into the train at Dover and 
proceeded to London, and she was not at all 
tired, and quite ready to nurse Lisle at once. 

“T hope you will quiet him, Aveline, for we 
cannot,” said Mrs. Dallimore. 

All the servants were in requisition to prepare 
breakfast for Aveline. The major went hither 
and thither to hasten it, and she who had hitherto 
been waitress found herself zealously waited upon. 
She accepted the situation gratefully, forgetting 
its cause. Indeed, she remembered little else 
than the farewells at Fontainebleau and the 
journey with Leonard. The one had been 
pathetic, the other delightful; and during the 
solitary steam over English ground she had 
resolved still to do her duty, and had prayed 
in the night-watches for direction and support. 

Helen took her to Isabella’s room, where 
learned tomes surrounded her, and helped her to 
unpack and make herself comfortable. ‘This was 
scercely completed when a sudden cry of ‘ Ave- 
line! Aveline!” resounded through the passage. 
In another minute she was with Lisle. He sprang 
up in his bed, and threw his arms around her. 

“You dearest, dear Aveline! I knew you would 
come, for you said you would,” he cried. 

‘““Make him lie down, Aveline,” said Mrs. 
Dallimore. 

There was no longer any difficulty. Aveline 
had unbounded influence over the wayward, spoilt 
boy, and he did all she asked him. 

‘He will soon recover now,” said Dr. Foss. 

But he did not soon recover. In spite of Ave- 
line’s presence, and his ready obedience to her 
orders, he grew more and more ill. All the doc- 
tors in the country were called in, and every 
possible expedient resorted to, in order to alle- 
viate the sufferings and save the life of one on 
whom so much depended. Aveline was with him 
night and day, taking rest when she could; for he 
would not bear her away from him. His parents 
hung over his every breath as if their and his 
eternal salvation depended on it, and every one 
watched and nursed by turns. They did not, 
however, anticipate fatal consequences, though 
the doctors admitted there was danger. What 





struck Aveline most, as the days went on, was a 
sudden change in Lisle himself. He grew less 
wayward with those about him, and seemed more 
manly. Hitherto he had been a young bully of 
eleven, now he had the manners of a youth of 
fourteen. This was, doubtless, partly due to her 
influence, for he sought to please her just as much 
as a lover of full age would seek to please his 
beloved. The old fancy that he should marry her 
when he grew up inereased, and he constantly 
recurred to it during the first fortnight of her 
nursing, and while he was apparently getting 
better. 

‘*T shall soon be twelve, Aveline,” he said one 
day. ‘Then there will be only nine years before 
Iam of age. You won’t be older then than Cousin 
Lucy is now, and she is just married, and wasn’t 
she pretty in her wedding dress? You would be 
much prettier. Assoon as I am twenty-one—and 
won't it be jolly to be rich >—I shall marry you. 
You know you promised to wait for me ?” 

Aveline did not dare to contradict the boy as 
he lay with the hectic flush of fever on his cheeks 
and the wan look of illness in his eyes. He had 
also some difficulty of breathing, which made it 
incumbent on his nurses to humour him, for 
the doctors feared both heart and lungs. 

‘*T cannot venture to look so far forward,” she 
replied. ‘You know, dear, God orders our life 
if we trust to Him. When we think we are going 
just where we like, something stops us, and we can 
no more go on than if we were stocks or stones.” 

“You mean my illness, Aveline. I know. I 
am sorry that I have been such a naughty boy all 
my life, and I mean to be good when I get well. 
Now tell me about Fontainebleau, and the kings 
and queens who lived there. I wonder why they 
had such bad ends. ‘They weren’t very bad them- 
selves.” 

‘“* Perhaps they were too ambitious of the riches 
and honours of this life, Lisle, and did not think 
enough of the life to come.” 

‘““Then read me about the beautiful city with 
the gates of pearl in the Revelation. . That is 
more beautiful than Fontainebleau; and about 
Christian in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and all the 
children. They got to heaven at last, Aveline ?” 

“The Bible tells us that every one who ‘ believes 
in the Lord Jesus Christ’ will be admitted there, 
dear Lisle.” 

“You believe it, Aveline, and so will I. I like 
to hear you talk; tell me more; you were always 
good, and you were never cross to me, though 
you always told me how naughty I was.” 

““You must ask for faith to believe, dear, not 
because I say so, but because our dear Lord Him- 
self says, ‘He that believeth in Me, I will in no 
wise cast out.’” 

Lisle fixed his grave eyes upon Aveline, and saw 
that hers were full of tears. 

‘‘ Kiss me, dearest dear Aveline,” he said. 
** Say a little prayer for me. Ask that I may get 
well and be good, and believe as I ought.” 

Aveline did as he requested ; and when Mrs. Dalli- 
more crept into the room from temporary repose, 
she found the one on her knees and the other with 
his thin hands folded in prayer. She could only 
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withdraw again to sob out her own anxieties on 
her knees. Not that she had any fear concerning 
Lisle’s recovery. ‘The doctors assured her that, 
with care, he would eventually get better. 

The day after this conversation Mrs. Dallimore 
received a letter from Quiz. After discussing 
Lisle’s illness, and giving the history of her own 
adventures, she proceeded as follows :— 

“A strange thing happened yesterday. An 
Englishwoman came to the chateau and inquired 
for Aveline. When she heard that she had left, 
she asked to see aunt. She was a ladylike person,,. 
shabbily dressed, and declined to give her name. 
Uncle and aunt both went to speak to her, and 
took her into the salle @ manger. She said she 
had known Aveline’s mother, and Aveline herself 
when a child, and much wished to see her. She 
would not give any particulars of herself, but said 
she would return to England, and, in the course 
of time, go to Aveline in the Island. She made 
many inquiries about her and her mother, and 
seemed much surprised and perplexed when she 
heard that the mother had drowned herself. She 
was quite self-possessed, and expressed much 
admiration of the kindness shown to Aveline. 
‘Were I her poor mother,’ she said, ‘I should 
go down on my knees to express my gratitude.’ 
She did, in effect, fall down, but not on her knees. 
She went off in a most unsatisfactory fainting fit. 
Uncle, in his philanthropy, had her taken to Ave- 
line’s bed, where she now is, too weak to be moved. 
Any one who has ever known Aveline has evidently 
a passport to uncle’s heart, and aunt’s is not 
invulnerable, so I dare say she may lie there as 
long as she likes. She is probably a tramp, such 
as Mrs. Roone was, but we think, under all cir- 
cumstances, that you had better not name it to Ave- 
lineat present. I dare say she is a good nurse and 
manages Lisle well, but she is avery mysterious girl. 
It is lucky that all the guests should have departed 
together, for Aunt Amicia would have been beside 
herself with this new entanglement, and uncle is 
as obstinate as a mule. Only fancy Aunt Con- 
quest in Italy with Lucy and ‘her spoon.’ For- 
give the slang, but newly-married people are 
unendurable. It was very forbearing of them to 
undertake her and her health, but perhaps they 
were getting tired of one another’s society. It 
would be as dull here as in the Island but for 
Captain de Bellefontaine, who isa frequent visitor. 
He is handsome, agreeable, and a marquis in 
perspective. Aveline did not carry him off, though 
she managed to depart with Leonard. I hope 
Lisle will soon be well, but suppose it is the old 
story of jam and tarts!” 

This letter tended to divert Mrs. Dallimore’s 
attention, and she followed her daughter’s advice. 
She forebore mentioning to Aveline what had hap- 
pened at Fontainebieau lest it should make her 
anxious to return thither. She intended to tell 
her as soon as Lisle was pronounced out of danger. 
Her kindness to Aveline was, however, unbounded, 
and this seemed to please Lisle more than any- 
thing. He had an affectionate heart, and showed 
that his faults were rather due to over-indulgence 
than to innate wilfulness. 

“You love Aveline now, mother, and I love you. 





When we are married she will be your daughter,” 
he said, one day. 

‘Yes, darling,” she replied, with a smile. 

But his confidences were all for Aveline, and he 
frequently made confessions of naughtiness, and 
asked her to pray for him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—DEATH. 


A‘ the blinds are down at Major Dalli- 
more’s. ‘The passers-by tread softly and 
look at the house with moist eyes. They 
speak in whispers one to another of the sorrow 
within, and make philosophic reflections on the 
shortness of life, the uncertainty of riches, the 
instability of sublunary things. ‘About ten years 
ago,” they say, “‘ he became heir of Worsley Lisle, 
and now he, too, is dead. A month ill, and gone! 
I hear that his parents are wild with grief. What 
will become of the manor now? A strange end 
to a strange will.” While passers-by sympathise 
and speculate, while friends pause on the doorstep 
but do not enter the house, while the summer sun 
strikes on the veiled windows, and the sky is 
blue and the air is warm, a carriage is seen to pull 
up at the door. From it descends Isabella Dalli- 
more, who disappears, almost like a ghost, within 
the quickly-opened door. Too late! The follow- 
ing evening another carriage stops. This time it 
is Mr. Churchhouse who dismounts, followed by 
Quiz. They also vanish like spectres. If it is so 
solemn outside, what must it be within? How 
different from the day when the squire’s death was 
made known? ‘Then all was eager speculation; 
now all is silent certainty: too certain, too sad, 
for intrusion. 

Dead! The child of so many hopes, expecta- 
tions, anxieties ; the pampered boy, the idolised 
heir—dead! Yes. The temple of his body lies 
shattered and cold, its spiritual tenant has fled. 

Pass a fewdays, and a crowd of quiet, tearful spec- 
tators surround the house. It is a child’s funeral. 
Here no testamental document forbids natural 
grief, but parents, sisters, friends, servants, follow 
the remains of the young heir to the spot where 
rest the Lisles of Lisle. Slowly and sorrowfully 
the long sad procession winds down the High 
Street through curtained houses and shuttered 
shops to the sound of tolling bells. 

Such being life, ‘‘ Why make we such ado ?” 

The spectators linger about, and taik and specu- 
late as spectators will. The last act being played, 
they gossip on what will be the beginning of the 
new drama. ‘I dare say there will be a feast for 
the lawyers,” they say. ‘‘ As the daughter by the 
first marriage died childless, and the squire had 
no children by the second, Mrs. Dallimore and 
her three sisters will come in. They are sure to 
squabble, women always do. Then who will have 
the manor house? Of course it must be sold, 
and the proceeds divided. When the Moores 
leave, everything will return to the state it was in 
when the squire died.” 

All this and much more while the funeral pro- 
cession travels slowly towards Lisle; while the 
young heir is laid by the side of the late squire; 
while mourners return more briskly and even 
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more sadly than they went. Still the passers to 
and fro linger and comment. 

‘‘The blinds are drawn up half way; they will 
soon be back,” they remark. ‘‘ Howsad to return 
to the desolate house. Hush! here is the first car- 
riage. Stand aside. Poor Mrs. Dallimore! The 
major almost carries her into the house. And the 
two eldest daughters look just as melancholy. Here 
comes the other mourning-coach. The private 
carriages have gone home. That is Miss Helen, 
and Aveline Roone, who came all the way from 
France to nurse him because he asked for her. 
She is in deep mourning, too, and looks as sad as 
any of them. Mr. Churchhouse is with them; he 
is a good Christian, and will comfort them. God 
help them! It is a terrible blow, both to their 
love and pride.” 

And so, amid the comments of the lookers-on, 
the door closes upon the bereaved parents, the 
sorrowing sisters, and the loving friends. Still 
the sun shines hotly and brightly, the sky is trans- 
parently blue, the birds sing in the surrounding 
gardens, and the hum of distant voices and the 
sound of far-off military music is heard. 

We will leave them awhile to their sorrow, and 
pay a visit to the manor, the heir of which has 
been thus suddenly cut off. Here we find the 
chevalier and Madame d’Angére receiving conso- 
lation from the worthy Moores. 

“Tt was so kind of you to invite us,” said 
madame, a be-laced handkerchief in one hand and 
a scent-bottle in the other. ‘‘ We could not allow 
Quiz to travel alone, and so the chevalier proposed 
that we should bring her. Poor child! You 
never saw any one so bowed down.” 

“We knew that Mr. and Mrs. Churchhouse 
would be with the Dallimores,” replied Mr. Moore, 
“‘and thought you would be better attended to 
here. Besides, I dare say there will be money 
matters and business to see to; for the poor 
boy’s death will throw everything into confusion. 
Conquest will stop at the vicarage for a few days 
to see after his wife’s interest, and you will be 
here to look after madame’s, while the major and 
Churchhouse are on the spot.” 

“IT never thought of that,” said the chevalier. 
“IT should not have come if I had. But I am 
glad to be in this country of my exile and adop- 
tion once more, for I find my own all changed. 
And my dear woife, she loves her native Isle. * 

“France is delightful, my Alphonse, but I am 
more accustomed to the Island,” sighed madame, 
smoothing Loulou, asleep upon the new crépe. 

“T tank you much, Mr. Moore, for allowing 
that strange lady to rest here for a few nights,” 
said the chevalier. “As soon as the proprieties 
permit, we will arrange that she shall meet Aveline. 
She was about to leave the Belle Vue for England 
when the news of Lisle’s death arrived. Hélas, the 
poor child! How he coughed at my snuff! Then 
we propose that she should travel with us, and 
she accept ; and you then insist on our bringing 
her here.” 

‘She seems a quiet person, and you had better 
let Aveline meet her here, chevalier,” put in Mrs. 
Moore. “I am still anxious to have her as a 
companion.” 





‘‘ Aveline knows nothing of this strange lady,” 
resumed the chevalier. ‘‘We agree with Quiz 
that she is not to be told until she hear from us; 
for Aveline is already on the gui vive about a 
person who was at your weddings, and who she 
think is her mother risen from the dead. But this. 
lady declines to make any confidences.” 

“TI will bring Aveline here to-morrow to see 
you, and then she can have an interview with 
her,” said Mr. Moore. 

“We must not disturb Sister Dallimore so 
soon,” said Madame d’Angére. “I don’t think 
she will ever get over this affliction.” 

Here Mr. Conquest came in, and began to talk 
of the affairs, as lawyers will. He did not mince 
the matter, but spoke of his wife and her sisters 
as being the squire’s heirs-at-law. 

“We shall have to sell and divide,” he said. 

‘‘T would never consent to sell the manor,” 
sobbed Madame d’Angére; and the lawyer fore- 
saw complications. 

Matters remained much in this state for a day 
or so, and those who followed Lisle to his grave 
on the Friday shut themselves up, as is the 
custom, until they had appeared at church the 
following’ Sunday. After this the outer world 
once more opened its wide gates to the mourners, 
and life began to proceed as usual. 

On the Monday Mr. Moore’s carriage was sent 
out early, and returned to the manor with Aveline 
as its sole tenant. She was met in the hall by 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore, who ‘received her kindly. 
She looked very pale, and it was evident that the 
late events had told upon her. They took her at 
once to the library, where she had, on a former 
occasion, stayed awhile alone, and where the che- 
valier and Madame d’Angére were awaiting her. 
No sooner had she crossed the threshold than she 
was greeted by such a noise as made every one 
start, and turned the* current of thought from 
grave to gay. It was the dogs, who no sooner 
saw her than they sprang to meet her, barking, 
yelping, jumping, and displaying every demonstra- 
tion of canine affection. She stooped over them 
a moment, then ran towards Madame d’Angére, 
threw her arms about her, and burst into tears. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore left the room, and Aveline 
was alone with her benefactors. Madame forgot 
herself for once, and could scarcely have received 
a real daughter more affectionately. She had 
missed her, needed her, and now was glad to see 
her again. The chevalier stood by, tears in his 
eyes, snuff-box in hand. But he did not venture 
beyond an English salutation until his wife said, 
reproachfully, “How cold you are, Alphonse,” 
and he then kissed her on both cheeks. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she exclaimed, smiles 
and tears fighting for supremacy. 

‘* Glad,” indeed, for how different had been the 
parting. Then, a nameless suspicion, a cold for- 
mality, clung to those who did mof bid her God- 
speed ; now a personal gratitude, a warm feeling 
overwhelmed them. Death had been in their 
midst, and by the mighty conqueror petty 
jealousies and ignoble pride were trodden down. 
The girl who had come from far to seek to ward 
off the scythe of the greedy reaper, and who had 
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tended the sinking flower till it was cut down, 


was, for the present at least, an object of attention 
to all. 

“‘How pale you look, ma petite!” said the 
chevalier; and the dear old name brought tears to 
Aveline’s eyes. 

‘*‘ Sit down, and tell me about dear Lisle,” said 
madame, wiping hers. ‘‘I really was not strong 
enough to go to the funeral, and I hope Sister 
Dallimore wasn’t offended.” 

Aveline took a seat close to hers, and the che- 
valier placed himself on the other side; while 
Frou Frou jumped upon the girl’s lap. 

“Frou Frou looks thin!” she exclaimed. 

“He is getting old, and the voyage disagreed 
with him. In old age we are best at home,” 
replied the chevalier. 

“Young people always seem to die first,” said 
madame, consolingly. 

“Yes, it is strange,” mused Aveline. ‘All the 
love and all the care could not keep Lisle when 
God wanted him. He knew he was going, and 
asked every one to forgive him whatever he had 
done amiss. He wished me to give his love to 
his sisters and you, and every one, and to say he 
was sorry that he had been a naughty boy.” 

“‘He was no more naughty than other boys,” 
broke in the chevalier, concealing his emotion by 
a pinch of snuff, while madame began to sob. 

“Yes,” she gulped out at intervals. ‘“‘ Sister 
Dallimore says—you—you—were very good to 
him. I—I—am sorry we—ever—suspected you.” 

“Dearest madame, it was all a mistake. Pray 
do not mention it again,’ returned Aveline. 
“Mrs. Dallimore says she would like to see you 
now, and I think it would do her good. Helen 
comforted her all through, and when the Miss 
Dallimores arrived she and the major both grew 
calmer. They are more resigned than they were.” 

“Ma petite,” broke in the chevalier, ‘there is 
a lady who wishes to see you. A stranger, who 
says she knew you when you were a child. She 
knew your poor mother also many years ago.” 

“Knew me! Knew my dear mamma! There 
was no one who knew us but Betsy, our servant,” 
exclaimed Aveline, starting up. 

“She is not a servant, my child, but has good 
manners. She came to search for you at Fontaine- 
bleau, and as we were about to return to the 
Island, we brought her with us.” 

“It must be the person in the white veil who 
spoke to Lilywhite at the weddings; and I be- 
lieved she was really my dear mamma. But she 
would have said so. What is hername? Where 
is she ?” 

“She gives no name, but she is in this house. 
Come with me, and I will take you to her,” said 
the chevalier; and the agitated girl followed him 
from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—HER DEAR MAMMA. 


i a pretty morning-room overlooking the park 
sat the stranger to whom the chevalier was 
about to introduce Aveline. Her eyes were 
fixed on the door, her hands tightly clasped on 
her lap. At the sound of feet on the oaken floor 





of the corridor she half rose, then sat down again. 
She repeated those movements until the door 
opened and Aveline entered. 

‘‘ She wishes to be alone with you, mon enfant,” 
whispered the chevalier, and withdrew, closing 
the door. 

‘“* Bolt it,” said the stranger. Aveline did so, 
and stood a moment looking at her. 

As she sat with her back to the light, and as the 
morning sun shone full on Aveline’s face, they 
could scarcely see one another, but the stranger 
rose impulsively, and ran towards Aveline with 
outspread arms. 

‘At last!” she cried, and clasped them round 
her. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” shrieked Aveline. 

“My child! my Aveline! It is I—it is your 
mother,” returned the stranger. 

Motionless, speechless, they stood embraced— 
mother and child. After eleven long years of 
separation they met again. Nothing but a low 
sobbing and a heavy breathing was audible. 
They clung to one another as if bound by some 
invisible hand. Aveline was the first to strive to 
disengage herself from this close embrace, but her 
mother only held her the more tightly. 

“‘Dear mamma, we are quite safe here,” said 
Aveline, with reassuring cheerfulness, much as she 
had spoken in her childhood. 

“Yes, my love; I am not afraid,” replied a calm, 
sweet voice. 

‘* Are you really my dear mamma?” asked Ave- 
line, withdrawing to examine one who spoke so 
quietly. 

“Yes, Aveline. Her who left you almost bereft 
of reason, but returns sane. They must not know, 
however, or they will shut me up again.” 

A symptomatic terror convinced Aveline. She 
led her to her chair, and, kneeling by her side, tried 
to recall the face she remembered so well. No 
sign of insanity was there. The eyes and mouth 
were tranquil, the brow comparatively unwrinkled, 
the white cheeks tolerably smooth. Only the hair 
was silver—Aveline remembered it brown. She 
saw no trace of the mother she had lost. 

Meanwhile that mother was examining her with 
almost equal incredulity. Was the child she had 
left, the beautiful girl who knelt at her feet ? 

“Smile, my darling, that I may see if the 
dimples remain,” she said. ‘‘ You cannot be the 
Aveline I left at the workhouse, when I ran away 
because I overheard the nurses declare that I was 
to be sent to the county asylum ?” 

“Tam! Iam! and you are my dear mamma,” 
replied Aveline, the sunshine of happiness re- 
storing the dimples her mother wished to see. 
“7 knew you were not drowned.” 

“Drowned! Oh, no. This wearied body was 
far away from the water of the Medina. Neither 
was I mad—only forlorn, terrified, broken-hearted. 
I knew and understood all that passed, and should 
have gone raving mad had they shut me up again. 
I forgot all but self in my terror. I left you, being 
unmindful of you. I resolved to go to the ends 
of the earth where they could not find me. Even 
now I dare not say I am your mother, or reveal 
my history, lest they should again confine me.” 
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‘“‘Never more!” exclaimed Aveline. ‘“ We will 
live together, work together, and I will be your 
shield. The time which Mr. Leonard Leigh pre- 
dicted has arrived, and the work I have done, the 
lessons I have learnt, the life I have led, will 
enable me to labour for you, and to support you, 
my dear, dear mamma.” 

Aveline could restrain her feelings no longer. 
She leaned her head on her mother’s lap and let 
them have way. It was that mother who soothed 
her excited child. 

“I do not yet understand,” said Aveline, at last. 
*‘Where did you go first when you left the manor?” 

“To hide myself with our poor Betsy at Bris- 
tol. But she had married, and was about to leave 
with her husband for Australia. She had the care 
of such money as I possessed, and the few valu- 
ables I left behind when we came to the Island. 
I went with her and her husband to Australia. She 
alone knew my previous history and what I had 
gone through, and she was the only person alive 
who believed me sane. But every one else on 
board ship thought me out of my mind, and 
that I should be under restraint Betsy’s husband 
agreed with them, and a terrible apprehension 
seized me that as soon as we arrived at Melbourne 
they would have me confined again. I knew that 
my mother had relations in Australia, and when 
we landed I told Betsy and her husband that I was 
going in search of them. I went. I remembered 
their address in Melbourne, and went there. 


They had made their fortune and. returned to 


England. They were then in London. I made 
no further inquiries, but wandered about from 
place to place, tormented by the fear of capture. 
No escaped criminal ever dreaded prison more 
than I did the asylum. You remember how your 
father had me shut up, and how Betsy procured 
_my release? And I was never mad, only a prey 
to melancholy. All this time my recollection of 
you, my darling, was transient, for I was wrapt up 
in self. When I did think of you it was with a 
happy conviction that you were better without me, 
training in the Blue School. 

“‘ Fortunately all my money was sewn into my 
dress, and I had sense enough to eke it out. But 
it was finished at last, and I knew not where to 
lie my head. God put a Christian lady in my 
path, who took compassion on me. She was en- 
gaged in philanthropic work, and understood my 
condition. She took me, first to her own home, 
and then persuaded me to go with her to what she 
called a boarding-house. This was really a sort 
of sanatorium, maintained by Christian people for 
such as I. At first I refused to remain, and was 
about to run away, when a kind doctor assured 
me that if I would stay the lady would pay for me 
and he would cure me. He convinced me there 
was no coercion, and I remained. 

“I soon got so much better under gentle treat- 
ment that I was able to make myself of use. By 
degrees I recovered a more natural tone, and 
thought of you, my love. Still, I dreaded to write 
and inquire, uncertainty seeming better than cer- 
tainty. I had no confidante, therefore no adviser. 
I soon earned my own living as nurse in the insti- 
tution, but I was still carefully watched asa patient. 





To this I submitted, feeling secure. At last the 
clouds dispersed from my brain and I recovered. 
Then came an earnest longing for my child. I 
could no longer rest away from you, my darling. 
I confided in my best of friends, Mrs. Malcolm, 
and asked her to lend me money to pay my pas- 
sage back to England. I promised to return 
again to Australia with you, my Aveline, and to 
resume my occupation as nurse. You will also 
find employment there.” 

“ Australia, dear mamma!” echoed Aveline. 

“Yes. Iam safe there,” was the reply. 

“You are also safe here, dear mamma,” she 
said. ‘‘ May I tell the chevalier and madame who 
you reallyare? They have been so good tome!” 

“And to me, Aveline. But tell me, first, exactly 
who they are.” 

Aveline did so. 

“Madame d’Angére is a niece of the Squire 
Lisle who once lived here, and aunt of the boy 
he made his heir ?” commented Mrs. Roone. 

‘Yes, dear mamma, and I have lived with her 
almost ever since you left me. What brought you 
to the Island?” 

This sudden question seemed to confuse Mrs. 
Roone, and Aveline did not pursue the subject. 
She replied to her inquiries concerning Madame 
d’Angére and her sisters instead, and was rejoiced 
to find how clear and intelligent they were. Indeed 
she could not doubt her mother’s restoration, save 
in the one point of her fear of recognition. 

The hours passed, and they were still convers- 
ing ; they knew neither time nor place. 

At last there was a knock at the door, and 
madame’s voice was heard. 

“‘T must tell her, dear mamma!” said Aveline. 
“If we go to Australia there can be no need of 
concealment.” 

*‘ You are sure ?” 

* Quite.” 

Awaiting no further permission, Aveline opened 
the door, and Madame d’Angére entered, followed 
by the chevalier. They had been alarmed by the 
length of the interview, and could no longer resist 
the temptation to see what was going on. 

“She is—she is—my own mamma!” was all 
Aveline could say. 

Mrs. Roone rose to meet her child’s benefactors. 
Her movements were graceful, her face refined ; 
the white hair betokened age, but the features 
were comparatively young. She had on the dark 


1»? 
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_ dress and the simple cap she had worn as nurse, 


yet her appearance was that of a lady. 

‘*‘] thank and bless you from the bottom of my 
heart for your kindness to my daughter,” she said, 
with faltering voice. 

“Your daughter! Our Aveline! The child of 
our adoption ! ” exclaimed the chevalier. 

“I thought you were drowned, but Aveline 
always said you were not,” cried madame. “I 
am very glad to see you, but you will leave Aveline 
with us all the same, for I can’t possibly do with- 
out her. Since I have been here Lilywhite has 
waited on me, and she is unlike you, Aveline.” 

Various explanations followed, which were only 
a repetition of the preceding. The chevalier took 
unintermitted pinches of snuff, not knowing 
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whether to laugh or cry, while madame suddenly 
disappeared, and returned with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore. All concealment, had it been expedient, 
@vas henceforth impossible, for Mr. Moore was 
sure to publish the news right and left. He shook 
hands warmly with Mrs. Roone, assuring her that 
Aveline was as good as she was pretty, then said 
he was sorry to disturb so happy a reunion, but 
the carriage had been waiting half an hour. 

“It is for me!” cried Aveline, in terror. 
“What will Mrs. Dallimore think of me ?” 

“And I have settled to go back with you. I 
am ready, you see,” added madame. 

“Dear mamma, I must go! but I will return,” 
said Aveline, clinging to her mother. 

Their friends were touched by the affecting 
sight. The fresh young girl, in her mourning 
dress, and the pale white-haired woman. 

“You shall come back with Madame d’Angére, 
and be with your mother to-night,” said Mr. 
Moore. ‘‘ When the Dallimores know that you 
have found her they will have no objection. 
Indeed they can’t want you with three daughters 
of their own, and may be glad to get rid of you.” 

“‘ Perhaps so,” returned Aveline. ‘‘ But I have 
now some one who will never want to be rid of me.” 

The unintentional reproach went home. Madame 
d’Angére said, peevishly, 

“I’m sure, Aveline, we missed you very much, 
and don’t intend to let you go away again.” 

‘Go at once, my love,” whispered Mrs. Roone. 

Aveline, in an ecstasy of happiness, followed 


madame and Mr. Moore to the carriage, leaving 


LEONARD CONGRATULATED. 





Mrs. Moore behind. She could scarcely rouse 
herself to conversation during the drive, although 
madame demanded constant replies to her ques- 
tions concerning her mother, and what she had 
better say to her sister, Mrs. Dallimore. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—MY LORD'S SECRETARY, 


OTHING like a good Chancery suit to cure 
grief,” said Mr. Conquest to Leonard, 
some time after Lisle’s funeral. ‘ It must 

end in that. The major is as obstinate as a pig- 
He declares that he is his son’s heir, and that 
consequently the manor must come to him and 
his children intact. It is certainly not entailed, 
neither did the squire mention any heir after the 
boy; but, in equity, it belongs to the four nieces, 
and I, as the husband of one, mean to stand out 
for my wife’s portion. I have persuaded the 
chevalier to remain in England for a settlement, 
and he and Amicia are to continue at the manor, 
whether the Moores leave or not. As to Church- 
house, he objects to law, and says he would rather 
that his coat should follow his cloak. The ladies 
are much excited, and even Mrs. Dallimore has 
been roused into interest.” 

“Ts not the major really the heir?” asked 
Leonard. 

“Doubtful. There are points in marriage settle- 
ments and old deeds which lead me to believe the 
property must go in the direct line if no will is 
made. It must be thrown into Chancery,” replied 
the lawyer. 

“If the second Mrs. Lisle had left a 
child, of course he or she would have in- 
herited under all circumstances,” remarked 
Leonard. 

“Certainly; but such not being the case, 
we must fight it out. The major is a can- 
tankerous old fellow, and won’t see that 
there are two sides to the question.” 

‘“‘He is poor, and has a family.” 

“So is Churchhouse—so shall I be, 
perhaps, when I give up business. So is 
the ‘chevalier, in spite of his French cha- 
teau.” 

“You seem all of you very well off, sir, 
and perhaps a direct heir may turn up; 
more wonderful things have happened.” 

“In your books, Leonard. After all, 
they are not to be despised, and the vicar 
and I were wrong to disparage your lite- 
rary gifts. You have shown pluck, and are 
a very lucky fellow. You hit the right nail 
on the head when you wrote those semi- 
political articles and that slashing novel. 
People are not yet tired of asking ‘ Who's 
who ?” Yet you say you have made nothing 
by it.” 

“I am quite satisfied, for it has made me 
secretary, for a time at least, to Lord 
Mountford.” 

“You don’t mean that! How did you 

’ set about it? What patronage had you?” 

‘I made no effort, sir; I had no patron- 
age.” 

“Then there is something in luck.” 
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‘There is more in Providence.” 

“You are quite right, Leonard. You are a 
worthy nephew of a worthy uncle; but you have 
your reward in this world, his is yet to come. 
‘Tell me how it came about.” 

‘“‘T merely received a note asking me to call at 
Lord Mountford’s house in Piccadilly. I went, 
and had an interview with his lordship. He told 
me he had read my book, and previous and sub- 
sequent papers, and wanted to ask my views on 
forthcoming events. I replied that I had formed 
none, and I feared that what I had written in 
haste had gained me more credit for discrimina- 
tion than I deserved. However, he pumped me 
nearly dry, apologised for the liberty he had taken 
in sending for me, and dismissed me. I thought 
it was cool, but then, he was a Cabinet Minister ! 
I have since found that inquiries were made about 
me here, at the office, and Mr. Charles kindly 
gave me a good character, without knowing that 
my destiny might hang upon it.” 

“And that he might lose a valuable clerk,” 
broke in Mr. Conquest. 

“Then came a note of inquiry to ask if I would 
like a secretaryship, to which I modestly replied, 
‘Certainly!’ thinking that my fairy godmother 
was at work. Afterwards another summons, and 
I was told that Lord Mountford’s secretary was 
likely to resign on account of his health; would 
the post suit me if he did so? Of course, I said 
‘Yes,’ and in a few weeks I am to begin work— 
if you will dispense with my services.” 

‘My dear fellow, let me congratulate you!” 
cried Mr. Conquest, holding out his hand. 

‘*Yes; isn’t he a lucky fellow?” interrupted 
Mr. Charles, coming in at the moment, for the 
foregoing conversation took place in Chancery 
Lane. ‘‘ You have been so taken up with the 
manor that you have heard nothing about it.” 

“I have only, as yet, mentioned it to you and 
—one other person—Mr. Charles,” said Leonard, 
remembering Aveline. ‘It was only finally settled 
yesterday, and even now it may be only provi- 
sional.” 

“You will not look on the big plane-tree much 
longer, or require the oversight yourself of the 
invaluable Pluckrose,” laughed Mr. Conquest. 

“That is my greatest grief,” returned Leonard. 
‘But for your kindness in giving me that quiet 
corner, and for the inspiration of the Temple, the 
tree, and the sparrow’s nest, I should never 
have written that book. Besides, I believe the 
old davenport had something to do with it. I 
always feel as if the squire were urging me on 
when seated at it.” 

“That is why your nom de plume is Davenport?” 

“Yes. It came to me ‘promiscous,’ as Pluck- 
rose says, and has probably been more service- 
able than Leigh.” 

All the time Leonard had been talking he was 
seated at his desk, pen in hand. He had,not 
thrown up his clerkship because of his success, 
but had, on the contrary, worked more sedulously 
than ever. He had learnt the admirable but diffi- 
cult art of waiting, and now he was about to be 
transported from poverty to affluence, he found it 
difficult to realise the position. 








That evening he was engaged in completing an 
article for a leading magazine, when he had a 
visit from Mr. Moore. That gentleman had much 
to talk about, so Leonard resigned himself to the 
necessity of setting aside his papers and listening, 
for Mr. Moore was garrulous, and liked to have 
the conversation his own way. 

“‘T have run up to town on purpose to have a 
chat with you over the Lisle business,” he began. 
‘‘ The whole country is astir about this probable 
lawsuit, and I dare say Conquest will push it on, 
both in his own and his wife’s interest. That old 
Worseley Lisle, Esquire, ought to have been 
tarred and feathered for leaving so iniquitous a 
will, after having sacrificed my poor sister. I am 
convinced that the Eva she mentions in those two 
letters was, and perhaps still is, their child. If 
we could find her we should soon overturn the 
schemes of the lawyer and the avarice of the sol- 
dier, and save that old place from being either 
swallowed up or sold. We found out the mar- 
riage through my poor sister’s disjointed, ap- 
pealing letters; why shouldn’t we try to discover 
this Eva that she writes about? Let us have 
another look at them.” 

Leonard unlocked one of the drawers of the old 
davenport and took out a small packet tied with 
pink tape and labelled No. 3.; It consisted of 
two letters, yellow with age and worn with friction. 

“I think I know them almost by heart,” he 
said, while Mr. Moore untied them, put on 
his glasses, and looked them through. “Mrs. 
Lisle entreats forgiveness for Eva, who has, seem- 
ingly, incurred the squire’s displeasure by marry- 
ing contrary to his wishes. This is exactly what 
his daughter by his first wife did, and what his 
favourite niece Madame d’Angére also did. The 
writer—your sister, I mean—is very careful in all 
her letters to give no surnames. She signs her- 
self simple M. L.” 

“Yes: Marian Lisle. That’s clear enough 
now, and I believe Eva was her daughter,” said 
Mr. Moore, looking up from his letters and over 
his glasses at Leonard, who was seated, with his 
elbow on the davenport. 

“So do I. But she is probably dead, as there 
is no mention of her in the succeeding and last 
letter,” said Leonard. 


“‘That was written but a short time before ' 


Marian returned to Lisle to die,” replied Mr. 
Moore, bitterly. ‘‘ Perhaps she went to insist on 
an acknowledgment of her marriage, and to 


declare it herself, as well as to beg forgiveness for | 


Eva. Oh! if we could only find Eva! She would 
be thirty or forty years old, from the date of these 
letters, supposing she was married.” 

““We can only assume that,” put in Leonard. 
“The squire either destroyed the letters concern- 
ing the offence, or was with his wife when it 
occurred. There is no case to go upon.” 


“We might advertise for heirs of Lisle of-- 


Lisle ?” 


“Your sister might not have assumed that , 


name, and there are no letters to refer to. It is 
at best very one-sided.” 
“‘T should say all the world was one-sided if I 


| didn’t know it was round, having more than once 
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circumnavigated it. At any rate old Lisle had 
only one side to his character, and that was 
ride.” 

“‘He was a strange mixture of pride, reserve, 
sensitiveness, and, I must add, tyranny. But he 
is dead; let him sleep in peace, Mr. Moore.” 

‘“‘Impossible, Mr. Leonard Leigh. But, changing 
the subject, you will run down and see us all before 
you begin your secretaryship? We have settled to 


' stay on for a time, and the chevalier and madame 


remain with us till after Christmas at least. 
Things have shaped themselves, for they are quite 
content with Aveline to fidget over them, while 
my wife has engaged her mother, Mrs. Roone, as 
murse to herself. She has been ailing ever since 
the weddings, and is now laid up. She misses 
the boys. The eldest can’t come to us till Christ- 
mas; the second is settling in his profession ; the 
third in a country curacy—one may as well have 
no children. Yet I have to provide the needful 
for them all. I have worked hard enough in my 
time, I can tell you.” 

While Mr. Moore was speaking, Leonard was 
thinking of Aveline and her mother. He had 
heard the strange story of Mrs. Roone’s return 
from his uncle, and of her intention to take her 
daughter to Australia; and his thoughts went at 
once to Aveline’s natural refusal to go to the 
manor when last it was proposed to her. Now 
she was there, in spite of circumstances—or, 
rather, led by circumstances; and he foresaw, 
what she must have foreseen, complications if she 
met Captain Moore under his parents’ roof. He 
never for a moment misdoubted her simplicity and 
purity of intention, but he wished she had been 
anywhere else. He did not understand her. He 
loved her, but, had she returned his affection, he 
thought, she would surely have shared his poverty, 
as he would now gladly share his prospective 
comparative affluence with her. It must be that 
she loved Captain Moore. He was too high- 
souled to be jealous, but the thought was bitter, 
and took off the fresh flavour of his pleasure in 
his prosperity. 

“You are not listening, Leigh!” suddenly ex- 
claimed Mr. Moore. ‘I always reckoned you a 
good listener, but no young man pays attention 
nowadays to his elders. I can’t bear to think of 
that poor child being in poverty, while the manor’s 
going to the dogs in a Chancery suit.” 

“What poor child, sir ?” asked Leonard, think- 
ing still of Aveline. 

“Eva, to be sure. I’m resolving to look up the 
registers again, to see if there is no Eva Lisle’s 
christening or marriage therein.” 

“* But if she was married she would have changed 
her name, and we should be no nearer than before.” 

“You are too sharp by half, Leigh. Lord 
Mountford will have a fellow who sleeps with one 
eye open, like the Bristolians. And you can no 
longer help me, and I can’t employ Conquest Bro- 
thers again, for they are not likely to discover an 
heiress who shall do them out of a fourth part of 
‘the manor; so I must set to work on my own hook.” 

“T will keep the other eye open on Eva, your, 
and the squire’s account,” laughed Leonard ; 
“for, if still alive, she is heiress of Lisle Manor.” 





Long after Mr. Moore’s departure, Leonard sat 
at the old davenport, and he succeeded in finishing 
his article. Then, as he was about to close it, his 
eye fell upon the squire’s injunctions on the lid, 
and he felt they were only half fulfilled. As Mr. 
Moore suggested, this Eva—this daughter—might 
still be living; and for the hundredth time he 
read over those two yellow letters, written by the 
squire’s wife, and containing an eloquent appeal 
for his forgiveness of this ‘‘ Eva” for her “ incon- 
siderate and imprudent marriage.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—BESIDE THE THREE GRAVES. 


T was as Mr. Moore said—Aveline and her 
mother were located for a time at the manor. 
The one had been desirous of taking a small 

lodging and setting bravely to work; the other of 
returning to Australia; but the plans of both had 
been overruled by the kind people who surrounded 
them. The gentlemen, both at manor and vicar- 
age, protested against the Australian project; the 
ladies found immediate occupation for them at 
home. No sooner did Madame d’Angére think 
she should lose Aveline for ever, than she ‘said 
she could not do without her; and the fact that 
there was actually a trained nurse in the house 
compelled Mrs. Moore to get worse directly, not 
to lose so good an opportunity. Thus, need on 
the one side, and gratitude on the other, kept 
mother and child at the manor. 

At Aveline’s earnest request they spent all their 
spare time together, and the small morning-room 
already mentioned was appropriated to them. 
While the law proceedings connected with the 
manor were pending, the chevalier and Mr. Moore 
agreed to remain there, sharing space and ex- 
penses. The former did so partly on his wife’s 
account, who had recovered her natural tone 
since she had been in her own country; the 
latter, because he had made up his mind to dis- 
cover an unknown niece, now that there was no 
hindrance to her succeeding to her inheritance. 
These arrangements were naturally only tempo- 
rary, but they answered well, Aveline being the 
only person harassed by them. She was, as they 
say, torn to pieces between her natural and her 
adopted parents—for Madame d’Angére now took 
it into her head to be jealous, not of the chevalier, 
but of Mrs. Roone. However, Aveline had reco- 
vered her beloved mother, and cared little for 
these annoyances. Every one acknowledged that 
Mrs. Roone had recovered; but Aveline disco- 
vered a reticence and dread which sometimes 
alarmed her. She had not lost the terror of.the 
asylum. She seemed afraid of replying to a ques- 
tion, even when put by her child. 

One day they were left quite alone, the ladies 
having gone for a drive together, the gentlemen 
being also away. 

“Dear mamma,” said Aveline, “would you 
mind telling me what brought you here when first 
we left Bristol ?” 

“‘T was afraid of being retaken, and I wanted 
to cross the sea somewhere,” replied her mother. ' 

“But you seemed to know of this place, dear.” 

“I had heard of it when I was young, and I 
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suppose that made me wish to see it. It was a 
melancholy visit for us. First the funeral, then 
the union. I should like to visit that grave quietly 
with you, now we are alone, dear Aveline.” 

**T can never understand why I was called by 
that name,” said Aveline, inquiringly. ‘‘I found 
it in an old history of the Island. Aveline was 
one of the daughters of the Lady of the Wight, 
Isabella de Fortibus.” 

‘‘ A singular coincidence,” returned Mrs. Roone. 
** But will you take me to that grave? I will go 
at once and put on my bonnet.” 

She went, and Aveline, fearing the effect, fol- 
lowed. They were soon in the churchyard. 

“‘How very sweet and peaceful,” said Mrs. 
Roone. ‘‘ How different from the funeral. And 
how changed we are, dear child. I am ‘clothed 
and in my right mind;’ you are again my stay. 
How could I have left you?” 

“Dearest mamma, forget the past, think only 
of the present. We will never part again.” 

“So said I once, my darling. Which of these 
is the grave ofeMr. Lisle ?” 

Aveline pointed to one of two turfy mounds, 
beautifully kept by the old sexton, at the head 
and foot of which cypress-trees grew. Near 
them was the smaller grave of the young heir, but 
that was marked by a white marble cross. 

‘Why is there neither monument nor inscrip- 
tion ?” inquired Mrs. Roone. 

“Mr. Lisle so willed it.” 

“And that other grave, whose is that ?” 

“It is the grave of his second wife.” ~ 

As Aveline said these words she was leaning on 
the cross that marked her friend’s resting-place, 
and looking at her mother. She was alarmed to 
see that mother suddenly sink down on the squire’s 
grave and cover her face with her hands. 

“You should not have come, dear mamma,” 
she said, going to her. 

“‘It was only a momentary terror; it will pass 
off,” replied Mrs. Roone. ‘Tell me why Mr. 
Lisle was buried near his second wife.” 

Aveline briefly related what she had heard of 
the history, but before she reached the point 
where Mr. Moore’s share in it occurred, she was 
startled by hearing her name. Turning, she was 
met by Leonard Leigh. 

“This is my dear mamma,” she said, advancing 
towards him with extended hands. ‘‘ Mamma, this 
is Mr. Leonard, who was so good to us when we 
first came here,” she added, turning to her mother, 
while Leonard still held her hands. 

Mrs. Roone rose slowly. Her face was, if pos- 
sible, paler than usual, and looked, with its bands 
of silver hair, almost ghostlike. But a charming 
smile of recognition instantly illumined the fea- 
tures, and to Aveline’s unspeakable joy she met 
Leonard as a well-remembered friend. 

“I have not forgotten you or your kindness,” 
she said, “though you and Aveline are both 
strangely altered.” 

Leonard looked from the glowing face of the 
daughter to the colourless mother, and recalled 
the scenes of years gone by when he met them 
first. Mrs. Roone was no longer the terrified 
maniac, but the quiet lady, and he recollected the 








doctor’s opinion that she was not actually out of 
her mind. He was much moved, and expressed 
with nervous rapidity his pleasure at seeing her 
again. A momentary silence succeeded. It was 
broken by Aveline. 

“This is poor Lisle’s grave,” she said, laying 
her ‘hand on the marble cross. 

“It is all very sad,” he returned, looking down 
upon the turfy mound, round about which* choice 
flowers were already planted. 

“I believe he is quite happy. He sent much 
love to-you,” she replied, simply, tears in her eyes. 

“Poor boy! perhaps it is best as it is,” he said, 
brushing a drop from his own eyelid. 

““Of that we may be quite sure,” said Mrs. 
Roone, emphatically. 

Then Leonard told them that he had arrived 
late the previous night, having run down to see 
his uncle before entering upon his new life. 

“TI also wished to see you both once more 
together,” he added, his eyes resting on Aveline’s 
beautiful face. ‘You have gone through much, 
Aveline, since our hurried journey from Fontaine- 
bleau. You have spent a life in a few months.” 

“Yes,” she replied, meeting his earnest gaze. 
‘‘But I am very happy now. Perhaps, dear 
mamma, we had better return to the house.” 

Mrs. Roone assented, and they walked through 
the shrubbery, Leonard accompanying them. 

Just as they reached the door the carriage 
arrived, and, in addition to Madame d’Angére and 
Mrs. Moore, they perceived that Quiz was in it. 
Of course, they all waited until the ladies got out, 
and Leonard was warmly welcomed by them. He 
explained his unexpected appearance, and they all 
went together into the hall. Here Quiz kissed 
Aveline, and asked to be introduced to her mother. 
Leonard watched them narrowly. Quiz, who 
looked pale and sorrowful, still met Mrs. Roone 
condescendingly, while Mrs. Roone’s manner, if 
nervous, was easy. 

It may be said here that the intercourse bred of 
affliction had softened the heart of Quiz towards 
her she looked upon as a rival, but the sight of 
Leonard again in attendance began at once the 
hardening process again. Poor Quiz! She had 
given her heart unasked, and could not readily get 
it back again. Leonard, too, had found no return 
for his, and, as is usual in love matters, it seemed 
a game of cross questions and crooked answers. 
Besides, all three knew of Captain Moore’s pro- 
posal and its expected renewal, and who shall 


- describe the varied hopes and fears of their young 


hearts concerning the stirring question of mutual 
affection? Happily for Aveline, her mother ab- 
sorbed her thoughts, and she struggled bravely 
against other than filial love. 

To Leonard’s disappointment, Aveline and her 
mother went upstairs, when the rest of the party 
went into the library. Immediatcly afterwards 
the gentlemen came in, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Churchhouse, and they all began a warm 
discussion upon the Chancery suit. Leonard, 
perceiving that this distressed Quiz, inquired of 
her concerning her mother and sisters, and could 
but perceive that her brother’s death had not been 
without effect upon her. The softening wand of sor- 
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row had transmuted the haughty maiden into the 
interesting mourner. Leonard, who prided himself 
on being a reader of character, was struck by the 
change, and his old playmate and correspondent 
resumed her original position in his estimation. 
Now and again, however, the old leaven swelled 
over the brim of restraint. 

‘* Mother must rouse herself,” she said. ‘Of 
course, it is difficult to accustom oneself to the 
loss both of poor Lisle and the income, though 
every one thinks the property must revert to us. 
How fortunate you have been, Leonard!” 

“Yes, Quiz. It was quite unexpected—most 
of our blessings are. Did you see much of 
France?” 

“Yes; we made expeditions every day. Le 
Marquis de Bellefontaine came to see the cheva- 
lier, and we all went to his ancient chateau and 
spent some days there.” 

“‘ And the preux capitaine ?” asked Leonard. 

“Oh! he wasealways with us,” replied Quiz. 

“Ts it to be La belle Marquise, Quiz ?” 

This question received for reply a glance so 
piercing and so indignant that Leonard thought 
to himself, “‘ It is Quiz after all.” 

He had ample time to reflect on this, for she 
had come to spend a week at the vicarage, change 
being considered necessary for her. Indeed, she 
was far from strong. ‘Their conversation was 
interrupted by the chevalier. 

“What think you of this Chancery, Léonard, 
mon ami?” he asked. ‘‘ Mr. Conquest, he does 
hurry it on, and your papa, Quiz, he will come to 
no‘arrangement.” 

“IT do not see why he should,” she replied. 

“Do you know what has become of la petite ?” 
he whispered to Leonard. ‘Since that unfor- 
tunate affair at Fontainebleau she avoids me. And 
there is no reason. Madame ma femme has no 
longer her suspicions.” 

“I think she went upstairs with her mother,” 
replied Leonard, and the chevalier left the room. 

Quiz uplifted her black eyebrows slightly, and 
said, “It is a pity that old men should be so 
foolish.” ; 

Leonard was inclined to think so also, but made 
no answering remark. Shortly after, he and Quiz 
left the manor with their uncle and aunt for the 
vicarage. He had a long talk with his uncle, who 
was always sympathetic and affectionate. There 
was much to say, first, of his own prospects, 
secondly, of his cousins in their new spheres, 
thirdly, of Aveline and her mother, and lastly, 
of the Chancery suit, of which the vicar dis- 
approved. 

“Dallimore is the boy’s heir,” he said. ‘ Why 
not let him have the place? Lawyers canalways 
find a counter-reason. I am glad you have given 
up the law, Leonard. If they hadn’t pampered 
that poor child so he might have been alive now. 
You were best off, afterall, with the old davenport 
and a will to work. The squire tried to disappoint 
us all, and a pretty mess he has made of it.” 

While they were discoursing thus, Aveline was 
engaged with her mother. No sooner was Mrs. 
Roone alone with her child than she gave way to 
uncontrollable weeping. Poor Aveline could only 





imagine that the churchyard and the sudden ap- 
pearance of Leonard had caused the long re- 
strained feelings to pour forth. But what if worse 
should follow? While she was striving to calm 
her, the chevalier appeared. He was prepared 
with a reproach concerning their absenting them- 
selves, but seeing their distress, withheld it. 

“Who has been tormenting you now, mon 
enfant ?” he said instead. 

The strange voice stayed Mrs. Roone’s agitation. 
With an effort that Aveline thought incredible she 
recovered her calm, even while her face was wet 
with tears, and told the chevalier that she had 
been overcome by recollections of the past, as 
recalled by a visit to the churchyard. 

“Hein! you ladies are too easily impressed. 
What is the word, mon enfant? Impressionable ; 
that is it. Come you this evening to the drawing- 
room, and the society will cheer you. That is 
what I come to say.” 

“Did you know Mr. Lisle’s second wife, sir?” 
asked Mrs. Roone, abruptly. ‘I have been visit- 
ing their graves.” 

‘“*T have seen her,” replied the chevalier. ‘ But 
madame knew her well. You see the squire set 
his back up against all the matches of his ladies, 
and when I marry my dear woife I offend him, 
though we were good friends before. Ha, ha! 
had I been then in possession of my title and 
chateau he would have welcomed me as his ne- 
phew. But that is life. And all the time he was 
doing the same himself.” 

Here Madame d’Angére arrived in search of her 
missing spouse, and Aveline, keenly alive now 
to all misapprehension, wished she had persevered 
in her determination to leave the manor with her 
mother. But the chevalier held his own. 

‘“‘I come, ma mie, to invite madame and la 
petite to be more sociable, and I find them in 
distress about a sentiment. Mistress Roone is 
interested in the story of your uncle’s second 
woife.” 

‘“‘ His second wife,” replied madame, sinking into 
a chair, and arranging her heavy crépe trimming. 
‘You see, Mrs. Roone, she was first my aunt’s maid, 
then my uncle’s housekeeper, and at last she left 
under doubtful circumstances. She was certainly 
very handsome, very proud, and ambitious. But 
I liked her, and if my uncle really married her, as 
Mr. Moore says, of course he ought to have said 
so. It was shocking to think of her just coming 
back to see him and to die.” 

“Tt was! It was!” echoed Mrs. Roone, with 
a glance at Aveline, which seemed to her like the 
old distressed, appealing look. 

‘IT suppose Aveline inherits her love for church- 
yards from you, Mrs. Roone. I always avoid them. 
One begins to think of that sort of thing, and I 
see no good in making myself miserable. Ave- 
line, will you kindly help me to arrange my black 
velvet cap? It does not become me.” 

‘“*Ha, ha! She think it too funereal. You will 
come to dinner, mon enfant? We miss you as the 
sunshine.” 

Mrs. Roone cast an entreating glance at Ave- 
line as she left her to do madame’s behest, and 
received a reassuring one in return. 


go 
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DARTMOOR, 


T was a soft grey morning in February. The 
air was warm and damp, and the sky was 
covered with dull clouds. The village women 
were coming to buy milk at the dairy, tramping 
through the rich red-brown mud on clattering 
pattens, and dressed in short print dresses and 
lilac sun-bonnets. One of them carried a child 
in her arms, while another clung to her gown and 
pattered along at her side. I stopped to look at 
her. She was tall and pale, with a sweet but 
anxious face, which reminded me of a Madonna 
in one of the homely pictures of some Dutch 
painter. The child in her arms was wasted to a 
shadow; a poor, faded little thing with large, un- 
earthly eyes looking out of a sad white face. But 
the boy beside her was a rosy young person, such 
as it is a pleasure to behold. 

‘Ts your baby ill?” I asked of the woman. 

She answered in her high-pitched voice and soft 

Devonshire accent that the little girl had always 

been ailing, and that although she was six years 

old she was scarcely bigger than a child of two. 

‘Us gets no sleep to-nights, for her be-ath never 

warm night nor day; and her crieth ‘Hale (cover) 

me up, Mammy, hale me up!’ all the night thru.” 
And then I gathered from her that the one 





blanket the poor cottage possessed was devoted 
to the use of the sick child. 

Meanwhile the little boy had been looking about 
him eagerly; and just at this moment the scullery- 
maid came out of the kitchen with a big bowl of 
sopped bread and Indian corn, and began calling 
to the chickens, ‘“‘Coop! coop! coop!” and the 
fowls hastened from all parts, with neck and wings 
outstretched, and long, hurrying legs, and sharp, 
greedy bills. The little fellow ran towards them. 

“Oh, doey lay an egg for sister,” he cried, im- 


' plaringly, “doey lay an egg for sister!” His 


mother pulled him back and scolded him in the 
rough but not unkind way that cottage women 
often use toward their children. 

“Where be your manners, Jan?” she said; 
“you mun bide to home, Jan, if you don’t mind 
your manners.” 

The child shrunk abashed behind her gown and 
stuck a timid thumb into his red mouth. 

“The poor little maid,” explained his mother, 
“ates eggs with a relish. *Tis cruel hard to get 
mun to touch aught. And so, when the hen to 
home layeth an egg t’es allers kept for she; and 
Jan, when he see the hen a-com into the kitchen, 
mun saith, ‘Doey lay an egg for sister.’ He 
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liketh eggs, too, I warrant, but would allers take 
and give his’n to sister.” 

Half a dozen eggs for the sick child delighted 
the woman and children, and I added a large piece 
of bread-and-butter for Jan, which he began eating 
there and then, biting exactly in the middle, like 
the hatter in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” so as to 
leave a buttery smudge on both dimpled cheeks. 

After that day it rained for a week, after the 
fashion of our west-country weather; soft white 
rain that floated over the hills and woods like a 
cloud. On the seventh day I thought I would 
ride to Speke’s End, where the poor woman had 
told me she lived, and take some little dainty to 
the sick child. I galloped through the steaming 
air, and between the high close banks of the drip- 
ping lanes, until I came to a lonely stretch of 
moors, where the grass is tawny-coloured and 
scant, and where the ground is black and trea- 
cherous-looking. It is pleasant enough on the 
moors in summer, when the place is sweet with 
gorse and heather, and a thousand and one deli- 
cate marsh flowers and grasses are in bloom; but 
it looked a land of desolation in the waning winter 
light. My horse and I picked our way carefully, 
as any ill-considered step might have plunged us 
into some bog, or “‘ pycksie,” as we call the un- 
expected soft veins of clay, where a spring sud- 
denly bubbles up in a cart-track. Two or three 
colts came up round me, tossing their heads and 
neighing, and a peewit flew overhead, calling his 
own name in a sad wild voice. There was no 
other living creature to be seen far and wide, but 
in the hollow of the moor, on the edge of a great 
wood, stood a tumble-down mud cottage with a 
thatch roof, and this I knew to be where the sick 
child lived. There was a strip of untidy garden 
before the door, in which might be seen some 
gaunt frost-bitten cabbages standing on tall yellow 
stems, a row of potatoes, and two leafless currant- 
bushes. In the warm corner, close to the porch, 
a bunch of snowdrops were pushing up their white 
faces, still bandaged in green, and the sword-like 
leaves of the “lenticups,” or daffodils, were 
piercing the clods of earth. A rapid little stream 
divided the garden from the damp wood of dark 
firs and brown oaks. The clammy mist seemed to 
be wrapped round the little habitation like a wind- 
ing-sheet. I thought I had never seen such a sad 
and God-forgotten place. 

I dismounted and tied my horse to a stake in 
the hedge and knocked at the door. There came 
no answer. I gently pushed it open and looked 
into the cheerless kitchen. Two or three fowls 
were picking and scratching on the paved floor. 
The long table was still covered with remains 
of eatables ; some cabbage, a jug of cider, and a 
few greasy crumbs of bread. Over the chimney- 
piece had been pasted—by way of decoration— 
several pieces of different coloured wall-paper, and 
a smoke-begrimed calendar of three years back. 
The straight old clock was ticking loudly and 
deliberately in a corner next to the kitchen dresser. 
Several of the mossy panes in the little window 
had been broken, and rags and bits of newspaper 
had been stuffed into the cracks to keep out the 
air. The gleams from a smouldering wood-fire lit 












up the comfortless hearth, where Jan was seated on 

a three-legged stool, nursing his little sister as he 
best could on his tiny knees. The little wan face 
was leaning against his rosy cheek, and his round 
arms were tenderly hugging the meagre little 
form. . He was swaying gently to and fro, and 
singing to her in a shrill childish voice. The two 
small people were all alone in the desolate cot- 
tage ; yet neither seemed to feel their loneliness. 

“‘ Mother be gone to Colleigh Town,” Jan said 
in answer to my inquiries. Colleigh, which he 
was pleased to dignify with the name of town, was 
a little hamlet about a mile distant from Speke’s 
End. It could boast of a single shop, whose 
owner was baker, grocer, and linendraper in one. 
I opened my basket, which had been slung on my 
pommel, and took out the orange-jelly I had 
brought with me The little boy fetched a saucer, 
and a not altogether immaculate spoon. 

“Would you like to taste a bit ?” I asked. 

For one moment, one little moment, he hesi- 
tated; and then with a quick smile, and wistful 
shake of his head: “‘ Sister had best ate mun all.” 

I began to try to feed the sick child, but she 
would not touch anything except from her bro- 
thers hand. He propped up the tired head very 
carefully on his arm, and put the spoon persua- 
sively to her mouth: 

‘“*Doey ate mun, doey, sister.” And the little 
pale lips parted, and the wasted arm clung lovingly 
round his neck as she steadied herself to taste 
what he gave her. And as I watched the two 
children it seemed to me that the sadness of the 
moors and the poverty and wretchedness of the 
cottage had faded away, and that I could see the 
poor hearth lit and transfigured by the simple 
affection of the little brother and sister. Love, 
the great master, had, with one single touch of his 
hand, beautified the squalid cottage into a dwel- 
ling-place meet for him. As of old, when he 
‘*smote on all the chords ”— 


“Self, . . . trembling, pass’d in music out of sight.” 


And then the dull, hard, every-day life is hallowed 
and ennobled. 

That evening, when I had changed my wet 
clothes, I went into the cosy drawing-room at 
home, and sat down upon the broad ledge before 
the crackling fire and watched the orange flames 
leaping from one spluttering branch to another, 
and returning to lick the great dry log with their 
forked tongues. The kettle was singing to itself 
a little song about warm tea and quiet evenings ; 
and one of my sisters was seated on a low chair, 
sorting brilliant-coloured worsteds in the firelight 
—purple, red, yellow, blue, lavender, and those 
heather mixtures, which have a little of every 
colour inthem. My youngest sister at the piano 
was idly passing from one chord to another, fol 
lowing no melody, but only letting her hands slip 
over the notes as they pleased. Presently the tones 
grew more defined, and she began to sing one of 
Hamilton Aide’s beautiful songs set to Blumen- 
thal’s exquisite music. 

There are some voices which go through and 
through one, whose notes touch some unknown 
springs in one’s heart, and bring unawares the 
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foolish tears to one’s eyes. Sylvia’s pleading, 
searching tones rose and fell in the dim, silent 
room, and the melody seemed to take my thoughts 
by the hand and lead them through the aching, 
toiling world to a place of old remembrances and 
quiet dreams. Ah! how is it that such young; 
thoughtless natures have sometimes the power to 
shadow forth in music such unknown depths of 
pathos, of suffering, of relief ? 


‘* Every day a pilgrim blindfold, 
When the night and morning meet, 
Entereth the slumbering city, 
Stealeth down the silent street— 
Ling’reth round some battered doorway, 
Leaves, unblest, some portal grand, 
And the walls where sleep the children, 
Toucheth with his warm young hand. 





Love is passing, Love is passing, 
Passing while ye lie asleep ; 

In your blessed dreams, O children, 
Give him all your hearts to keep.” 


As the sweet refrain—‘ Love is passing ”—eame 
over and over again, my mind travelled back to the 
little brother and sister on the moor, and then I 
thought of the love Divine which encompasseth the 
whole length and breadth of this great suffering 
world; the Love which we, even in our darkness 
and ignorance, yearn after, although, maybe, we 
know it not; the Love that makes the very pain 
and poverty of this ‘‘ working-day world” Divine ; 
the Love which Christ came down on earth to 
teach to those whose hearts are as the hearts of 
little children. 

ANNE FELLOWES. 
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BY JOHN EVANS, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 


T a meeting of the Institute of Bankers, the 
learned numismatist, Dr. John Evans, read 


a’paper, giving a fuller account of ‘the pedi- 
gree and family history of those three units of our 
commerce, the “/. s. d.,” than is usually com- 
prised in the programme of a commercial or, 
indeed, of any other education. ° 
By permission of Dr. Evans, and of the Bank- 
ers’ Institute, we are enabled to present the sub- 
stance of a paper which has an interest for all 
classes of readers. 


ORIGIN AND VALUE OF THE SIGNS L. S. D. 


As to the letters themselves which form the 
capitals of so many columns in this city, it is of 
course well known that they are merely the initials 
of the Latin words Libre, Solidi, and Denarii, 
which were regarded as the equivalents of the 
English pounds, shillings, and pence. There was 
a time indeed when the same terms and even the 
same coins were in use over a large part of west- 
ern Europe; but the progress of degrading the 
coinage at the expense of the people for the 
benefit of the prince, from which this country has 
been comparatively exempt, took place with greater 
rapidity in most other countries. As an example 
we may look at the £. s. d. of France at the end 
of the last century, or even at a still earlier period, 
and we shall find that though the £. was equiva- 
lent to 20s., and the s. to 12d., yet the £.* repre- 
sented the /:vre or franc, about 10d. of our money, 
the s. was the sou, about one halfpenny, and the 
d. the denier, or one-twelfth of that amount. 





* The two strokes usually crossing the L are variously explained. 
The probable origin is that they represent the small s, indicating ster- 
ling. Some say that one stroke denotes the singular, and two strokes 
sen pound and pounds. But the distinction is nct commonly 
made. 


I. 





There is, indeed, no need to cross the Chanel to 
find an instance of depreciation to an almost 
equal extent, for at the time of the union of Scot- 
land with England, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the pound Scottish was the 
equivalent of twenty English pence, and the Scot- 
tish shilling and the English penny were prac- 
tically one and the same amount. 


THE ROMAN DENARIUS. 


Although the penny has always in Latin received 
the name of denarius, yet any immediate con- 
nection between the denarius of Roman times and 
the penny of Saxon date can hardly be traced. 
The denarius which, under the Roman Common- 
wealth and the earlier Emperors, had been a silver 
coin weighing about sixty grains, and of about 
eightpence intrinsic value, had, under the Lower 
Empire, dwindled to a copper coin, though silver 
coins reappeared under different denominations. 
As its name implies, the denarius represented 


_ originally ten smaller pieces which were known 


as asses, but about 217 B.C. it was decreed that the 
denarius should pass for sixteen asses and not for 
ten. This was, no doubt, partly because the basis 
of all accounts was the as, which even at that 
early date had been reduced to about one-twelfth 
of its original weight, but it was also probably in 
part due to the greater convenience of having as 
the unit of the coinage a piece susceptible of 
being constantly halved, to one which was only 
divisible by five and bytwo. For the as itself, the 
duodecimal system, which permitted of division 
by two, three, four, and six, was adopted, the de- 
fective nature of a purely decimal system when 
applied to the ordinary purposes of life, as dis- 
tinct from arithmetical calculations, having been 








recognised by all the civilised nations of an- 
tiquity. 


THE ENGLISH PENNY. 


The first mention of a penny as a coin is said 
to occur in the laws of Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, who begax to reign in A.D. 688. In 
Saxon the word is spelt penig or pening; but it 
also is found as pending, which is regarded as a 
diminutive of pand, a pledge; so that penny 
would appear to mean a little pledge or ‘‘ token.” 
Another view connects the word with the Latin 
pendere, to weigh. 

Whatever the derivation of the name, the penny 
in Saxon times meant a silver coin equal to the 
sty of a pound which weighed’ about 5,760 grains. 
The weight of a penny was, therefore, twenty-four 
grains, which still in our tables constitute a dwt., 
or pennyweight. In those early days the pur- 
chasing power of those twenty-four grains of 
silver was far larger than at present. In the time 
of King Ethelred, about A.D. 1000, an ox was 
valued at 30d., a sheep at 12d., and a pig at od., 
and at later dates even lower values are re- 
corded. 


THE STERLING SILVER PENNY. 


The silver of which the pennies were made was 
what is still known as sterling, or of even greater 
purity; and this word “sterling” is not without 
interest. It is beyond doubt the same word as 
Easterling, and has been thought to refer to cer- 
tain Easterlings, or men from the East, who at 
some early, though uncertain period, had the 
English coinage under their charge. It seems, 
however, possible, notwithstanding the authority 
of the old monk of Bury, Walter de Pinchbeck, 
who speaks of these Easterns, that the term refers 
to the purity of those eastern pieces of silver, the 
early Arab coins, which found their way to the 
west, and are so constantly present in the hoards 
of Anglo-Saxon coins found in this country, and 
in those which were buried in Scandinavia by the 
Danish pirates who once infested our shores and 
carried off what spoil they could find. 

The proportions of pure metal and alloy in 
every pound of sterling silver are— 


II Oz. 2 dwts. silver. 
18 dwts. alloy. 


At first sight these proportions seem quite arbi- 
trary, but on examination it will appear that the 
alloy constitutes exactly three parts out of forty, 
or is present to the extent of 74 percent. It 
speaks well for the constancy of the English 
character that during the whole period of our 
coinage, with the exception of a small portion of 
the sixteenth century, the standard of our silver 
currency has remained the same, though it must 
be confessed that even in England the weight of 
the silver penny has been reduced by about two- 
thirds. It was originally about twenty-four grains, 
though there is a considerable range in weight 
among the pennies of the same date, not im- 
probably owing to the want of accurate scales in 
early days. 





AN ARTFUL MONK. 


In the reign of Edward 111, one Solomon de 
Ripple, a monk of the abbey of St. Augustine, of 
Canterbury, who appears to have acted as treasurer 
to the abbey, devised a balance which he called 
a penny-pise. His system was simple. He se- 
lected twenty shillings in heavy pennies, and 
weighed against them all the money he received, 
and by this means those who thought to pay only 
twenty shillings were forced to pay five shillings 
more, or three shillings and fourpence at the 
least. At length a complaint was made from the 


whole diocese, the king interfered, and the abbot 
was fined eighty pounds for the offence committed 
by his deputy, and was also obliged to refund 
what had been extorted in excess. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PENNY. 


At the period when first this coin was struck 
there was more than one king in England. It 
was, in fact, during the so-called Heptarchy, so 
that there is some difficulty in deciding which 
should be regarded as the earliest English penny, 
and which of our kings should have the credit of 
being the first to coin it. On the whole, I think 
that Offa, king of Mercia, from a.D. 757 to 796, 
has the best claim to being the originator of the 
penny. Not but what there were numerous coins 
struck in England before his time, but these in 
the north were little pieces of brass or silver, or a 
mixed metal, probably obtained by melting down 
Roman coins for reminting, such as are known as 
stycas or “‘ bits,” while in the south the usual coins 
were of silver, and lighter in weight than the 
penny. These were known as scea¢/as, and their 
name still survives in our language, though we do 
not always recognise it when we are called upon 
to ‘‘ pay our shot.” Mr. Blades has also pointed 
out that the name survives in the phrase “scot 
and lot,” scot being the money and lot the parti- 
cular portion. There is also the term “scot free,” 
t.e., relieved from payment of the sceatta or scot. 

The kingdom of Mercia in Offa’s time com- 
prised a large portion of central leigland, and 
nearly all the smaller states, East Anglia, Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex, were brought more or less com- 
pletely under his power. Among his public works 
may be mentioned the foundation of the Abbey of 
St. Albans. His coins are numerous, though 
they are now by no means common, and some of 
them have their inscriptions in whole or in part 
written in the old Saxon or Runic characters, 
which are allied to the Roman letters though ma- 
terially different in appearance. Others of his 
coins have complicated and elegant designs upon 
them, and there appears to be some attempt at 
portraiture when his head is placed upon the 
pennies. For it must not be forgotten that in old 
times there was not that dreary uniformity which 
now prevails in the coinage of all countries. 
Certain moneyers used to be appointed, whose 
business it was to strike the coins of the proper 
weight and fineness, but as to design, a great deal 
was left to individual enterprise. Of Offa, for in- 
stance, there are some forty or fifty varieties of 
type still extant, some with his head and some 
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without, and some even with the name of the 
moneyer placed by the side of the king’s head, 
whose name and title appear on the reverse. 

Although, as already observed, the pennyweight 
was properly twenty-four grains, or, as we shall 
subsequently see, 224 grains troy, yet forty of 
Offa’s pennies when weighed gave an average of 
only eighteen grains, and when newly coined they 
probably did not exceed twenty grains in weight. 

It is needless to trace the descent of the penny 
through each of the reigns of our Saxon kings. 
Its weight was still theoretically about twenty-two 
grains, though practically the coins were often 
struck much below the standard weight. The 
Norman conquest produced but little or no effect 
on the English currency; in fact, many of the 
moneyers who had struck coins for Edward the 
Confessor and Harold continued to exercise the 
same office for William the Conqueror, and hardly 
a moneyer’s name which occurs on the Conqueror’s 
coins js of other than English origin. 

To give some idea of the number of mints in 
this country towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, I may mention that under the two first 
Williams there were mints at not less than 
seventy-two English towns. This abundance of 
mints was probably rendered necessary by the 
difficulties of communication between one part of 
the kingdom and another; but, by the end of the 
twelfth century, the number had been considerably 
reduced, for, under John, the recognised moneyers 
were confined to sixteen towns, as we know from 
a writ issued in 1208, summoning them all to 
Westminster, and ordering them to bring their 
dies with them. It is, however, a curious fact that 
no English coins are known bearing the name of 
John, and this was long a puzzle to numismatists. 
It is pretty clear that though this king’s mints 
were well employed during his reign, the coins 
struck in them did not bear the name of John, but 
that of his father, Henry. This strange fact seems 
to be due to a desire to maintain uniformity in 
the currency, a new and improved coinage of 
pennies having been introduced in 1180 by Henry 
II, and continued until the time of his death. In 
1189, when Richard 1 succeeded him, it must have 
been determined that no alteration should be 
made in the coinage; and so literally was this de- 
termination carried out, that even the name upon 
them was not changed. The same policy was 
pursued through the reign of John, who, however, 
coined in his own name for his Irish dominions; 
and, when Henry 111 came to the throne, in 1216, 
he found the whole English coinage already bear- 
ing his superscription, and an image as like his 
own as that of any one else. 


DIVISION OF THE SILVER PENNY. 


In 1248 Henry 111 made a fresh alteration in 
the coinage by making the double cross, which 
formed the usual design upon the reverse, extend 
to the edge of the penny instead of ending at the 
circle within the moneyer’s name. The use of this 
double cross may not be at once apparent; but 
there is little doubt that it was intended asa guide 
for those who required halfpennies and farthings, 





for in those days a literal interpretation was placed 
upon the words, and a halfpenny was made by 
cutting a penny in half, and a farthing by cutting 
it into four pieces. 

It was reserved for Edward 1 to get over this 
difficulty of obtaining small change, though several 
of his predecessors had attempted it, and some 
round halfpence had been struck under Alfred. 
John also struck halfpence and farthings for use 
in Ireland. It was indeed he who, according to 
Matthew Paris, fulfilled the prophecy of Merlin 
that “‘ the representation of barter shall be divided 
—the half shall be round.” In England, however, 
it was not until the year 1279 that any extensive 
coinage of round halfpence and farthings took 
place. It was then, as Langtoft says in his 
“Chronicle,” that— 


‘* Edward did smyte rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng, 
The croyce passed the bounde of all thorghout the ryng, 
The kynge’s side salle be the hede 2nd his name writen, 
The croyce side, what cite it was in coined and smyten. 
The pouere man ne the preste the peny prayses no thing, 
Men gyf God the lest, they feffe him with a ferthing. 
A thousand and tuo hundred and fourscore yeres mo, 
On this mone men wondred whan first it can go.” 


VARIATIONS IN WEIGHT OF THE SILVER PENNY. 


Under Edward 1 its weight, as already observed, 
was still 224 grains troy, but under Edward 11 it 
was reduced to 20}, 20, and finally to 18 grains. 
Under Henry tv it dwindled to 15 grains, to fall 
under Edward Iv to 12 grains. It was reserved 
for Henry vii to take the greatest liberties with 
the coinage, and even with the standard of the 
silver from which it was struck. He not only re- 
duced the weight of the penny to 10 grains, but 
the so-called silver from which it was struck con- 
sisted of one-third only of the precious metal, the 
other two-thirds being alloy. For a short time 
during the reign of his successor, Edward v1, the 
proportion of alloy to silver was actually as three 
to one. Towards the end of his reign, however, 
the youthful king, who seems to have taken a 
strong personal interest in the coinage, restored 
the silver to nearly the old sterling standard, 
though the penny had to come down in weight to. 
8 grains. At the end of the reign of Elizabeth 
it fell to 7? grains, at which weight it remained 
until 1816, when it was again reduced to about 
7} grains, but, owing to the adoption of a gold 
standard, the silver coins became more of the 
nature of tokens than absolute representatives of 
value. I have spoken of the silver penny as if it 
were still a current coin; but it has long since 
disappeared from circulation, though silver pennies. 
are struck in each year to form part of the royal 
gifts on Maundy Thursday. 


COPPER AND BRONZE COINAGE. 


Strange as it may appear, it was not until the 
year 1797 that any copper pennies were issued by 
royal authority, and these, with a broad rim, and 
of the weight of one ounce avoirdupois, remained 
in circulation until within the memory of most of 
us, when they were supplanted by the bronze 
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pennies of 1860. There had in the meantime 
been pennies of lighter weight than an ounce 
struck from 1806 downwards. ‘Though pennies in 
copper were so late in making their appearance, 
halfpennies had preceded them by about 120 
years, and several attempts to introduce small 
change in a more readily visible and tangible 
form than it could be in silver had been made in 
earlier times. There seems to have been some 
feeling on the part of our monarchs that it was 
beneath their dignity to have their images: im- 
pressed on baser metals than gold or silver, and 
though the want of small money was felt even in 
the time of Elizabeth, she never got beyond 
issuing a few tokens, such as may be, termed 
metallic bank-notes, which were called the pledges 
of a penny or a halfpenny, as the case might be. 
She introduced, however, silver coins of 3d., 14d., 
and #d., which were distinguished from the 1d., 
2d., and 4d. by having a rose at the side of the 
queen's head. By a bold anachronism, Shakes- 
peare makes the bastard Faulconbridge allude to 
this coinage in the time of King John: 


** My face so thin 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say, Look where three farthings goes!” 


James 1 and Charles 1 got no farther than 
issuing brass and copper tokens of the presumed 
value of a farthing, for which, however, there 
appears to have been some difficulty in obtaining 
their nominal value in silver, and which never 
became popular. . Perhaps this arose from so 
many tradesmen having started tokens—embody- 
ing promises to pay—of their own. 


TRADE TOKENS. 


In James 1’s time most of these were cast in 
lead, and as but a small proportion of them came 
back to the issuers, they were a source of no 
small profit. It has been said that early in the 
seventeenth century there were not less than 
3,000 tradesmen in London alone who cast these 
leaden tokens, the aggregate nominal value of 
which was not less than £ 15,000, and these had 
to be renewed almost every year. When, after the 





troublous times of Charles 1, the country became 
more settled during the latter years of the Com- 
monwealth, and in the early part of the reign of 
Charles 11, the want of small change was again 
severely felt, and tradesmen of every variety of 
calling, both in London and in the country, issued 
tokens in abundance of the nominal value of far- 
things, halfpence,-and pence, though but few of 
the largest denomination were struck. Of the 
tokens issued by the London traders, a large col- 
lection is preserved in the Guildhall Library, and 
an interesting descriptive catalogue of them has 
been published. Of London and Southwark, 
upwards of 3,000 are known. Evelyn, writing in 
1697, seems to have been more happy in pro- 
phecy than in history, for, though forgetting that 
the majority of the tokens were issued in the days 
of the merry monarch, he speculates on what will 
be thought of them at some future time. He 
speaks of ‘the tokens which every tavern and 
tippling-house (in the days of the late anarchy 
among us) presumed to stamp and utter for imme- 
diate exchange, as they were, passable through the 
neighbourhood, which, though seldom reaching 
farther than the next street or two, may happily, 
in after times, come to exercise and busie the 
learned Critic, what they should signifie, and fill 
whole volumes with their conjectures.” 

Of these promissory tokens, many are of topo- 
graphical and some of historical interest. Asa 
record of the old signs of shops, which in those 
days were by no means confined to the houses 
where liquor was sold, these pieces are very 
curious. The trade of the issuer is very often 
symbqlised by the arms of the Company to which 
he belonged. 

I may also add that at the end of the last 
century the national coinage having been again 
neglected, the necessity for small change again 
called into existence a host of tradesmen’s tokens, 
not of diminutive size, like those of the seventeenth 
century, but fully as large and heavy as any of the 
copper Coins issued by the royal mint. 

Generally speaking, these brass or copper tokens 
are from the size. of a silver threepence to that 
of a sixpence, but thinner, so that the profit on 
their issue must have been great. 


SA 


SCIENCE IS’ MEASUREMENT. 


‘Tae are pictures which, independently of 
such technical merit as they may possess, at 

once assert their claim to the attention of 
the spectator, as being typical representatives of 
the period of their production. Such a picture is 
that of which an engraving is here given. In any 
century anterior to the nineteenth such a produc- 


tion would have been impossible. The idea of 
the necessity of measurement in science was of 
course clearly developed, but only in relation to 
the exacter sciences connected with inorganic 
matter. Had a painter desired to illustrate this 





maxim, ‘Science is measurement,” in the eight- 
eenth century he would have presented some such 
subject as Whitehurst determining the length of 
the second pendulum, or Maupertuis measuring a 
degree of the earth’s latitude in Lapland. Such 
subjects appealed to the sympathies of our 
ancestors, for did not the possibility of accurate 
measurement of the length of a piece of cloth or 
the weight of a bale of cotton depend on the 
results of such experiments and investigations ? 
But that any good could come of measurement 
applied to organisms, that life,and mind, and social 
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phenomena could by any possibility be subject to 
laws, and that these laws could be discovered and 
made useful to man, is essentially a doctrine of our 
more recent times. 

The measuring scientist in our picture is evi- 
dently a salient instance of this modern tendency: 
intent on the perfecting of his monograph on the 
Ciconia Argala, no labour seems to him to be ill- 
bestowed if he can complete his statistics as to the 
amcunt of variation to be detected and the pro- 
portion of the bone-lengths in different skeletons 
of this species. He is only a subordinate workér 
in the scientific field, but it is on such labours as 
his that the Owens and Huxleys found their gene- 
ralisations. Division of labour, once looked on 
as a principle of the commercial world, has now 
invaded the scientific circle, and happy is the 
subordinate worker who recognises his position 
and feels no envy. 

This interpretation seems to be distinctly sug- 
gested by the picture itself. There is, however, a 
further interpretation to be derived, if not from 
the picture, from the circumstances in which it 
was designed. All science is measurement, and 
all art, which is in truth nothing but applied 
science, depends likewise on measurement. Mr. 
Stacy Marks is not one of those who believes that 
the divine faculty of imagination can dispense 
with accurate knowledge, or that poetic insight 
can take the place of hard work. The technical 
execution of this very picture shows this; accurate 
drawing, conscientiously sound painting, atten- 
tion to perspective, and truthfulness throughout, 





are here manifest, as always, in his work. The 
artist who seeks accurate knowledge does not spare 
the time and trouble by which alone such know- 
ledge is attainable. It was in the pursuit of such 
that the thought of this picture came to him. He 
was in the Museum of the College of Surgeons 
measuring the bones of a bird’s skeleton in order 
that he might be truthful in the proportions of a 
painting he was then busy with, when the thought 
flashed across him that others besides painters had 
to make such measurements, and that on their 
accuracy results quite other than artistic neces- 
sarily depend. Hence grew this painting, here 
engraved, not, perhaps, one of its author’s 
greatest works from a purely art point of view, but 
certainly one most characteristic both of himself 
and of his time; for we must not fall into the 
common error of supposing that this and other 
works of this painter are meant to be satirical 
merely ; such works are expressions of deep truths 
in the shape that these truths actually assume in 
this work-day world, and if they have their comic 
or Satirical side in their representation it is be- 
cause they have this side also in reality. Only a 
low mind will regard coarseness as the main inten- 
tion of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” only a 
shallow one will see nothing in Falstaff deeper 
than buffoonery, and only a critic unacquainted 
with the painter and incapable of sympathy with 
his work will take this present picture to be a 
satire on science, or intended to ridicule those 
naturalists whose labours are limited to what can 
be learned in books and museums. F. G. F. 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


Tagen law has always insisted on professing 
that husband and wife are one in its “ eye,” 
and as persistently has it ever dealt with 
them as two, whereof the one is stronger than the 
other; so much stronger as to monopolise all the 
favours. The wife has been one with the husband, 
before the law, just as the rabbit is one with the 
boa-constrictor which has swallowed it. It is denied 
a separate existence. The history of our jurispru- 
dence, ever since the recognition of personal pro- 
perty as worthy people’s attention, has shown a 
constant slow struggle towards common sense in 
the treatment of the wife’s property, but it was not 
until twelve years ago that, after fierce contention, 
the principle of equal and individual rights was 
partially admitted. This was done by the law 
which protected in favour of the wife her earnings 
and a limited portion of her property. Now, how- 
ever, all is changed, and woman is, for the first 
time in England, made man’s equal. By an Act 
of Parliament of the last session. which takes 
effect on the 1st of January next, the wife is no 
longer to be a bondwoman, but is enabled to hold 
and dispose of her own property of all kinds on 
her own account as if she were unmarried, and 
€very woman married after the rst of January next 
without a settlement does not, as heretofore, carry 





her personal property to her husband, but may 
hold and dispose of it herself without the necessity 


foratrustee. Of course she can make what settle- 
ment she pleases, but the property is hers to give 
or do as she pleases. 

After providing that any contract entered into 
by a married woman shall be presumed, unless the 
contrary be expressed, to bind her separate pro- 
perty, and subjecting her to the law of bankruptcy 
if she engages in trade, the Act proceeds in the 
second clause in these words: ‘“‘ Every woman who 
marries after the commencement of this Act shall 
be entitled to have and to hold as her separate 
property, and to dispose of in manner aforesaid, 
all real and personal property which shall belong 
to her at the time of marriage, or shall be acquired 
by or devolve upon her after marriage.” 

But, on the other hand, there are duties as well 
as rights. Henceforward a wife’s property is liable 
for her own debts, though not those of her hus- 
band. Where credit has been given to the wife 
and she has property, she will have to pay thereout. 
In fact, husband and wife, to creditors, are hence- 
forward two instead of one. The wife’s property 
also becomes available for the reimbursement of 
the parish in maintenance of husband or children. 
Unquestionably this law removes many anomalies 
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and grievances, and it ought to promote the 
worthy love which can best subsist with freedom 
and equality. 

In France somewhat similar objects are secured 
by the clauses 1387 to 1496 of the Code Napoleon, 
which gives to parties contracting marriage the 
option of choosing one of two conditions in regard 
to property, either, first, community of goods, 7.e., 
equal partnership, or, secondly, endowment, which 
means reservation of the wife’s estate as separate. 
These two states are defined and protected by the 
law. 

The description of a wife given by Solomon may 
now be fully copied in the life of an English lady: 
** She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. ‘ 
She perceiveth that her merchandise is good.. .. 
She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and deli- 
vereth girdles unto the merchant.” (Proverbs 
XXxi.) 

Writers as diverse as Pythagoras and St. Augus- 
tine have protested against the injustice of treat- 
ing women as inferiors. It is the glory of Chris- 
tianity to have vindicated and exemplified her per- 
fect equality with man; all history shows that this 
has been the true test of civilisation, and that her 
elevation secures that of the latter. But whilst the 
change effected in our laws thus follows the con- 
clusions of reason and experience, yet because it 
zs a change it will naturally be some time ere our 
social literature and habits get rid of the effects 
and language of immemorial custom. 


There is a rough side to all this as well as a 





smooth one. Whatever the law may do, the mar- 
ried couple are, and must continue to be, one, in 
the actual use and enjoyment of their property, 
until interrupted by separation or divorce. They 
are, as it were, joint occupiers of the separate pro- 
perty under each other, and the usual questions 
and squabbles may arise which occur between 
landlord and tenant as to repairs, expenses, and 
renewals, whether these should be borne by the 
owner or by the tenant. 
« Beyond this, the opportunity of independent 
action may allow some worthless husband to waste 
his own substance, leaving the wife to maintain 
both on her own pittance, or vice versdé. The 
statute does not prevent the many annoyances 
conceivable, and even may be said to create new 
ones. There will still remain a necessity for pru- 
dent and proper settlements and arrangements, and, 
above all, for the mutual consideration and forbear- 
ance which should ever be the matured products 
of love. But there will be a clear gain in getting 
rid of the galling feeling of initial inequality in 
regard to property. The forms of settlements will 
have to be varied so as to make provision for 
mutual contributions towards the common fund. 
These are the clouds which threaten to make 
their appearance in the skies of the new Elysium. 
The mere knowledge of independence, the feel- 
ing “I am an heiress, and can hold my own—I 
know it!” will render the society of the unmarried 
free from some unpleasant suspicions on the one 
hand, and from much base scheming on the 
other. 





THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


O :tranger can be many days in Ireland with- 
out observing and admiring the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. On the roads, in the streets, 

at the railway-stations, everywhere in town or 
country, we see them on duty. Smart, intelligent, 
good-looking men most of them are, and a more 
orderly, well-conducted, and loyal body does not 
exist in her Majesty's service. They have mili- 
tary dress and discipline, but the chief part of 
their duty is that of an ordinary police force. 
Their barracks are everywhere dotted about the 
country, some of them large and strong buildings, 
but generally small stations for only a sergeant’s 
guard. Part of the force is mounted, but the 
greater part is not. The more I have seen of the 
force the more am I impressed with its efficiency, 
and its peculiar adaptation to the requirements of 
the country. It was instituted by Sir Robert Peel, 
when Secretary for Ireland, and though he in- 
curred some unpopularity at the time, as he did 
also for the institution of the London Metropoli- 
tan police, every one now may be grateful for the 
firm and far-seeing home policy of one of the best 
of our statesmen. 

The number of the force varies with the exigency 
of the time, as does also its distribution throughout 
the country. In some parts the numbers are 





small, and the stations fewand far between. The 
districts which are often unsettled have large 
bodies of constabulary quartered on them. One- 
half of this extra expense is paid by the Govern- 
ment, the other by county rates. This explains 
the resolutions and requests at county meetings to 
have the number of constables reduced. In all 
parts of the island, while the regular troops, “the 
red coats,” are disliked, and are best kept out of 
sight, as representing ‘‘the Saxon oppressors,” 
the Royal Constabulary have been popular. Here 
and there individuals get into scrapes, especially in 


districts where there is little duty, but, on the | 


whole, the men are on good terms with the people 
where they are stationed. It is a rule, I believe, 
that the men serve in a different part of Ireland 
from their native place, on the same wise principle 
that the Romans adopted, in making the legions 
serve in countries remote from where they were 
formed. 

There has always been some discussion as to 
the mingling of military with civil duties in the 
constabulary; but the condition of the country 
and the organisation of the force renders the 
separation of dutyimpossible. At some times and 
in some districts, the service must be chiefly that 
of police; at other times and in other districts, 
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military duties have been more prominent. It is 
the merit of the force, that its civil efficiency is as 
great as that of any body of police in the empire, 
and on emergencies it has shown military efficiency 
equal to that of the best regular troops. Since 
the Fenian troubles, when the prompt services of 
the constabulary were rewarded by the prefix of 
“Royal,” some have said that the military idea 
has too much predominated over the civil, and it 
is also said that the duties of the force are now 
unduly directed from Dublin Castle, instead of, 
with view to local efficiency. The charge does 
not seem to be well founded; at least, these com- 
plaints are made by the political organs of dis- 
affection, not by the county magistrates, nor by 
the body of the people. It is only by Fenian 
agitators and by baffled criminals that the con- 
stabulary is represented as ‘‘ part of a hostile army 
of occupation.” 

There are some duties which take up much time 
and render them unpopular, such as enforcing the 
collection of the dog-tax, looking after stray pigs 
and cattle, and other “‘road nuisances,” watching 
fisheries and preserves against poachers, and 
searching for illicit stills. This sort of work 
ought to be relegated to local or parish constables, 
excise Officers, keepers, and other officials suited 
for the several duties. 

Efficient and popular as is the force, there is at 
present a good deal of discontent among the men. 
There has been for some years a dwindling away 
of the strength of the force, and difficulty in keep- 
ing up its efficiency. Many of the best men have 
emigrated, or have sought better-remunerated 
employment. Those who remain feel that they 
have “ grievances,” and these are now claiming 
the attention of the Government. ‘Ten years have 
passed since a commission was appointed to in- 
quire into these complaints. The Marquis of 
Hartington, in reply to questions, then stated that 
it would be no part of the duty of the commission 
“to establish a comprehensive inquiry, nor inquire 
into the grievances of those who alleged the in- 
adequacy of their payment.” The report of such 
a commission could not be satisfactory. From 
what I heard throughout the country, a full in- 
quiry is still called for, so that an equitable settle- 
ment may be made on all points that have been 
raised. The service ought to be made attractive 
to well-qualified men, and loyal men, as the R.I.C. 
have always proved themselves. The question of 
pay must be considered. The increased cost of 
maintenance and the diminished value of money 
require a reconsideration of the scale of payment. 
The pension regulations also call for amendment. 
There ought to be readier provision for retirement 
with pension or allowance, not only after a fixed 
period of service, but on men being incapacitated 
from infirmity or from severe duty. Good-service 
stripes or badges ought to be introduced, the 
bearers of which should have slight increase of 
pay. The motives of hope and emulation are 
always stronger than the fear of fines and repri- 
mands. Married men not having barrack accom- 
modation ought to have sufficient allowance 
for house-rent. The allowances for fuel, for 
travelling, for making up uniform, and other ex- 





penses, ought to be also increased, as well as extra 
pay allowed* for extraordinary duty, such as the 
disturbed state of the country has produced, when 
long stretches of time and unusual services are 
demanded. 

It is also a grievance that promotions are not 
made more frequently from the ranks, young cadets 
being too often introduced over the head of well- 
deserving and well-qualified head-constables. If 
these grievances were removed, young men of 
good education as well as good character would 
again press for admission into the ranks, and the 
efficiency of the force be increased. It is too 
valuable a body to allow any paltry economy to 
stand in the way. An increase in their strength 
would save much outlay in less satisfactory ways. 
An increase of 1,000 in the constabulary would 
allow of the reduction of 5,000 troops in Ireland. 
And the reform ought to be made before the 
popularity of the force is further diminished. 

The Dublin Metropolitan police has a separate 
organisation. Its numerical strength is little over 
1,000—less than a tenth of the constabulary—and 
its cost is about the same proportion. The great 
bulk of the expense of the constabulary is borne 
by the Imperial Government, whereas only a small 
sum is paid by parliamentary grant for the Dublin 
police, the rest being met by local taxes and rates. 

The people of England will certainly assent to 
any plan of the Government for increasing the 
efficiency and advancing the interests of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. 








English Sportsmen in Fgypt.—When Mehemet Ali, who 
was a Greek from Thessaly, observed the growing tendency 
of wealthy Englishmen to visit the ancient temples and other 
monuments which lie scattered along the Nile, this astute 
ruler gave the most stringent orders that no kind of obstacle 
should be interposed to the Englishman: in pursuit of 
sport, so well did he understand the national taste of our 
countrymen. And as there really was nothing worthy the 
name of game in the country, and the visitors were for the 
most part sickly or effeminate mortals, there was nothing for 
it but to let them indulge their passion by shooting the poor 
village doves and pigeons that perched in the palm-trees or 
nestled in the mud structures beneath their shade, in the very 
presence of the owners, who dare not remonstrate. “That the 
Egyptians really have some spirit concealed beneath their 
bearing of Job-like fortitude, one readily would understand if 
he could only overhear the opinions, freely expressed amongst 
themselves, by field labourers when their labour is inter- 
rupted by the coming amongst them of a ‘‘ Captain sports- 
man” or two. The farm people weed their crops as they sit 
in long rows in the fields, turning up the mould with short 
mattocks. Opposite them, as they work, stands a line of 
egrets, a bird of the heron species, pure white in colour, and 
of whose feathers it is said the Prince of Wales’s plume was. 
formerly made. The Sultan also wears the feathers of this. 
bird, mingled with pearls and diamonds, in his head-dress. 
These silent watchers seem to wait patiently for any grubs 
that may be disturbed in weeding, and a kind of friendship 
often grows up between the young people and these gentle 
birds, as they meet from day to day; but, as we have said, 
the coming of a couple of armed tourists tramping through 
the standing crop, regardless of the injury they do, having no 
thought but for the slaughter of these poor egrets, fills the 
peasants’ minds with fear and indignation which they dare 
not give expression to. As often as not the birds are shot as. 
they stand, within a few yards of the gunners. The poor 
fellaheen, however, trained in passive obedience, under suc- 
cessive conquerors and taskmasters, cannot be expected to. 
look with pleasure on Englishmen, of whom they have- 
hitherto chiefly seen as specimens cruel and cockney sports-. 
men. 





MYSTERIES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 


BY C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


UR morning’s work had given us such keen 
appetites that we uid more than justice to the 
breakfast which awaited us at the fathers’ 

house, though my comrades congratulated them- 
selves that such coarse viands did not often fall to 
their lot! Immediately afterward we started on our 
return journey with ahightide. Wind and current 
being in our favour, we flew through the river- 
like passage, through the wide coral reef which 
we had ascended with such toil, and less than two 
hours brought us back to the good ship, where 
King George of Tonga and his grandson had 
been invited to dine on board. The king, who 
ought properly to be called Tupou or Toubo, 
which is the surname of all the royal family, is a 
very fine old man, in height about six foot two. 
He was dressed in a general’s full uniform, and 
his grandson in that of an aide-de-camp, with 
cocked hat, etc. I confess I think the Fijian 
chiefs, who retain their primitive drapery of native 
bark cloth, are far more imposing figures. 

But apart from personal stature, King George 

is a moral giant. He was one of the first to 


abandon heathenism, and took a prominent part 
in rousing all his people t> icllow his example ; 


and then to carry the light to distant isles. So 
effectual has been his work that now not one trace 
of the old system remains, and the Tongans are 
looked upon as old-established Christians, and as 
a zealous missionary body. 

The Roman Catholics are a comparatively 
small flock; but the Wesleyan Mission in the 
Friendly Isles possesses one hundred and twenty 
five chapels, with an average attendance of nine- 
teen thousand persons, of whom eight thousand 
are church members. Four white missionaries 
superintend the work of thirteen native ministers, 
upwards of a hundred schoolmasters, and fifty 
local preachers. At the Tubou Theological 
College (so named in honour of King George) 
there are about one hundred students preparing 
for work as teachers or pastors. 

This island kingdom divides itself into three 
groups—namely, Tongatabu, Happai, and Vavau. 
There are in all about sixty isles, and their area is 
about six hundred square miles. So it is a small 
group as compared with the seven thousand square 
miles of Fiji. 

Leaving the low flat shores of Tongitabu we 
sailed through the Happai group, which consists 
of about. forty small isles, twenty of which are in- 
habited—some are purely volcanic, others com- 
bine coral with volcanic rock. At night we 
watched eagerly to catch a glimpse of the volcano 
of Tofua, or, as it is called by the natives, Coe afi a 
Devolo, the Devil’§ fire. It is a perfect volcanic 
cone, 2,500 feet in height, densely wooded to the 
edge of the crater. Strange to say, though the isle 
simply consists of this one active volcano, there is 
said to be a lake on the summit of the mountain. 


Il. 





It is not stated to be a geyser, but the Tongans 
who visit it bring back small black pebbles, which 
they strew on the graves of their dead. 

Next day brought us to the Vavau group, where 
we steamed for many miles through narrow and 
intricate passages, between the richly wooded 
headlands of the great isle and many outlying 
islets. Finally we anchored in what seemed like 
a quiet land-locked lake at the village of Neiafu. 
This whole district is one orange grove. 

Every house is embowered in large orange-trees, 
the earth is strewn with their fruit, the air fragrant. 
It was a delightful change after Tonga, where 
there are no orange-trees, and where a sense of 
stiffness and over-regulation seemed to pervade 
life. 

The widow of the late “‘ governor” invited us to 
her large Tonga house, with wide thatch roof, 
beneath which we luxuriated in cool shadow, 
while pleasant-looking girls peeled delicious 
oranges faster than we could eat them. 

Then, having borrowed horses, we rode to the 
summit of ‘‘ The Pudding,” a wooded hill com- 
manding a splendid map-like view of the strangely 
intersected land and water on every side of us. 
The isles lie so close one to the other, that we 
could scarcely believe we were looking on the 
ocean, and not rather on a net-work of clear, calm 
lakes and rivers. All the isles appear to be densely 
wooded, but at intervals along the shore we could 
distinguish villages nestling among the trees. On 
the summit of the hill we found breakfast all ready, 
a party of natives from the Wesleyan Mission 
having made an early start with tea, yams, ham 
and eggs, all of which had been cooked gipsy- 
fashion. Then I settled down to do a bird’s-eye 
*sketch of the strange world outspread below, 
while gentle and rather pretty brown girls with 
tawny hair sat by peeling oranges by the dozen, 
with which they fed us all incessantly. 

It is the part of true hospitality to peel oranges 
for a guest, as their thick green skins contain so 
much essential oil, that the mere act of peeling 
them makes the hands very oily and uncomfort- 
able. Woe betide the rash and thirsty stranger 
who puts the green fruit to his lips to suck as he 
might do a golden orange in Europe. For many 
hours the pain of almost blistered lips will remind 
him of his folly. 

Returning to the village we found a large ten- 
oared boat waiting for us, the captain having 
most kindly placed it at our disposal to enable us 
to explore the coast. The point of especial at- 
traction was a most exquisite cave, about five miles 
distant. Never before in all my wanderings had 
my eyes been gladdened by such an ideal fairy 
grot. We rowed along the face of beautiful crags, 
which we had passed on the previous day without 
— of the wonderful hiding-place within 
them. 
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Suddenly we steered right into a narrow open- 
ing, and found ourselves in a great vaulted cave, 
like a grand cathedral*-a coral cave with huge 
white stalactytes hanging in clusters from the roof, 
and forming a perfect gallery along one side, from 
which we could almost fancy that white-veiled 
nuns were looking down on us. The great outer 
cave is paved with lapis-lazuli, at least with water 
of the purest ultramarine, which was reflected in 
rippling shimmers of blue and green on the white 
marble roof. For the sun was lowering, and shone 
in glory straight into the cave, lighting up the 
mysterious depths of a great inner cavern, which 
otherwise receives but one ray of light from a 
small opening far overhead, through which we 
saw blue sky and green leaves. No scene-painter 
could have devised so romantic a picture for any 
fairy pantomime. The French sailors were ecstatic 
in their delight. They collected piles of old 
cocoa-nut fibre and dry palm-leaves, and kindled 
bright blazing fires, whose ruddy glow shone into 
the dark crevices which even the setting sun could 
not reach, and blended with the blue and green 
reflected lights, and both played on the white 
coral walls, and the white boat and white figures. 
(For of course in the tropics the sailors all wear 
their white suits.) Soon these active lads con- 
trived to reach the gallery, and glided behind the 
stalactyte pillars, making the illusion of the nuns’ 
gallery still more perfect. Altogether it was a 


scene of dreamlike loveliness. 
All this coast is cavernous, and most tempting 


to explore. Very near my fairy cave lies the one 
described by Byron in the Island, which can only 
be reached by diving :— 


‘* A spacious cave, 
Whose only poital is the keyless wave ; 
A hollow archway by the sun unseen, 
Save through the billow’s glassy veil of green.” 


A huge rock, about sixty feet high, rises from 
the sea, with nothing to indicate that it is hollow, 
but at a considerable depth beneath low-water 
mark there is an opening in the rock through 
which expert divers can enter, and find themselves 
in a cave about forty feet high and forty wide, the 
roof forming rude Gothic arches of very rich and 
varied colour, and the whole encrusted with 
stalactytes. ‘The clear green water forms the 
crystal pavement, but two lesser caves branching 
off on either side afford a dry resting-place to 
such as here seek a temporary refuge. ‘The place 
is quite unique in its surpassing loveliness, and 
the brilliant phosphoric lights which gleam with 
every movement of the water, and which are 
reflected in pale tremulousrays that seem to trickle 
from the stalactytes and lose themselves in the 
high arches, give to the whole a weird, ghastly 
effect, quite realising all our fancies of a spirit- 
world. 

This home of the mermaids was first discovered 
by a young Tongan, who was diving in pursuit of 
a wounded turtle. Filled with wonder and delight, 
he lingered a few moments in admiration, then 
recollecting how precious such a hiding-place 
might prove in days of ceaseless inter-tribal war, 
he determined to keep his own counsel. So when 





he returned to the surface, he held his peace, and 
all his companions were filled with wonder and 
admiration at the length of time he could remain 
under water. 

Not long after his family incurred the anger of 
the great chief of Vavau, and one and all were 
disgraced and in continual danger of their lives. 
But the chief had a beautiful daughter, who loved 
this bold young islesman, and though under any 
circumstances he was of too lowly birth to dare to 
claim her openly in marriage, he persuaded her to 
forsake her father’s home and come to that which 
he had prepared for her in the romantic grotto. 
Here she remained hidden for several months, 
only venturing to swim to the upper world in the 
starlight, and ever on the alert to dive to her 
hiding-place on the slightest alarm. Of course 
her simple bathing-dress of cocoanut oil and gar- 
lands did not suffer much from salt water, or if it did, 
trails of seaweed quickly supplied fresh clothing. 

Her love brought constant supplies of fruit to 
add to the fish which she herself provided; and 
so the happy weeks flew by, till at last the com- 
panions of the young man began to wonder why 
he left them so often to go away all by himsell,. 
and especially they marvelled that he invariably 
returned with wet hair, for the Tongans have the 
same aversion as the Fijians to wetting their hair, 
and rarely do so without good cause. So at lengtls 
they tracked him, and saw that when his canoe 
reached the spot where he had stayed so long 
under water in pursuit of the turtle, he again 
plunged into the green depths, and there re- 
mained. 

They waited till he had returned to the land, 
suspecting no danger. Then they dived beside 
the great rock-mass, which seemed so solid, 
though it was but the crust of a huge bubble, and 
soon they too discovered the opening, through 
which they swam, and, rising to the surface, 
beheld the beautiful daughter of the chief who 
had been mourned as one dead. _ So they carried 
her back to her father, who forgave his bold son- 
in-law, and the descendants of this romantic 
couple still live on the isle of Vavau. They say 
that when their ancestress returned to the surface 
her hair had turned grey. 

We peered down through the crystal waters to 
see whether we could discern the entrance to the 
lovers’ cave, but failed to do so. Except at very 
low tide it is difficult for average swimmers to: 
dive so low. We only heard of two Englishmen 
who had succeeded. One was the early traveller, 
Mariner, who was present at a kava-drinking party 
of the chiefs in this cool grot. The other was the 
captain of an English man-of-war, who, in passing 
through the low rock archway, injured his back so 
seriously that he never recovered, and his death was 
attributed to this cause. Since then, however, I 
have heard of several other gentlemen who have 
successfully accomplished this diving feat. 

It appears that the passage into the cave bristles 
with sharp projecting points, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to avoid striking against them. A native,. 
having dived to the entrance, then turns on his 
back, and uses his hands as buffers to keep himself 
off the rocky roof. 
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Our row back to Neiafu was most lovely; sea, 
isles, and sky, vegetation and cliffs, all glorified in 
the light of the setting sun. 

On the following morning I was invited to 
accompany a party who started at daybreak to 
shoot wild duck on a pretty lake at some distance, 
but as we had the option of returning to the grotto 
I chose the latter. We were joined by several 
friends, who were anxious to see our beautiful 
cave, but it lost most of its beauty by being seen in 
the cold shadow of early morning, instead of being 
illuminated by the level rays of the evening sun. 
We repeated the palm-leaf bonfires, but felt that 





we were not exhibiting our discovery to the best 
advantage. However, I had time to attempt a 
sketch of one of the most remarkable scenes I 
have ever beheld—one, however, which owes its 
fascination more to the play of colour than to any 
other feature. 

We returned to the village to bid a long fare- 
well to several kind friends, and to carry away last 
impressions of the fragrant orange-groves of 
Vavau. Then carefully threading the intricate 
channels between the densely-wooded isles and 
islets, we steered clear of the group, and sailed 
away from the Friendly Isles. 


“SRI - 


Hidbals. 


HERE dwelt upon the outskirts of the town, 
Unnoticed and unknown, a young musician ; 
Content to work until success should crown 
With honour his high mission. 


For him the fairy hope wove dreams all day, 
And far from present care his soul uplifted ; 
His art had wondrous power which bade her stay, 
Inconstant as she is to those less gifted. 


If faded grew the colours of her woof, 
That art could bring about their quick revival, 
Although it had, beneath the self-same roof, 
A most persistent rival : 


Who day by day would strain a tiny throat 
To make his master’s melody completer ; 
And never rested when he heard a note 
Until he found a sweeter. 


So rivalry, producing as a rule 
Some element of discord in a dwelling, 
For once, despite the maxims taught at school, 
Proved harmony compelling. 








And never was more loving warfare waged 
Than when the human and the bird musician, 
Unheeding things sublunary, engaged 
In friendly competition. 


At eve Dick’s roomy cage was always hung 
Where dawn might waken him with timely warning, 
And here his most enchanting songs were sung 
To greet the golden morning. 


Thus roused, the student took his bow in hand, 
While birdie looked approval and affection, 
For who, than he, could better understand 
Each subtle sweet inflection ? 


Anon, grown ardent, would the two embaim 
In perfect harmony their aspiration, 
And whether art or nature bore the palm 
Remains for speculation. 


This much is certain, when the meed of fame 
Rewarded patient toil and hope’s survival, 
His master yet acknowledged all the same 
In humble Dick a rival. 


SYDNEY GREY. 





AN 


ANCIENT BRITISH PIT-VILLAGE, 


BY HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 


HE tracts of Essex and Kent which fringe 
the lower valley of the Thames have of late 
years become full of fascination to those 

who feel the spell of the outdoor pursuit of pre- 
historic archeology. These gravelly shores and 
well-wooded hills and plateaux are now, it is found, 
yielding strange and unsuspected revelations of 
the modes of life of early British peoples. The 
curious subterranean habitations with which they 
abound take us back to a very early stage in the 
“ making of England,” indeed to a time and state 
of our country not yet recorded in written annals, 
and at present not wholly known to the archzo- 
logist himself. The geographical situation of the 
country in which they are found might well promise 
to reward the ardent investigator. Southern Essex 
and Northern Kent, it need scarcely be said, lie on 
the flanks of our greatest prehistoric highway. 
Hither came for untold centuries ever fresh 
migratory companies of Continental Celts, En- 
tharians, and perhaps still earlier peoples, who, 
before the dawn of Britain’s history, had scanned 
from the neighbouring mainland the mysterious 
and inviting isle that lay but a few hours’ sail from 
their shores. Here, if anywhere, the historian 
would say, in limestone caves below the leafy 
coverts of these well-wooded, Thames-watered 
tracts, might well be sought the refuges and 
memorials of successive early peoples, who in 
such dangerous proximity carried their lives in 
their hands. 

It was in search of such romantic and instruc- 
tive antiquities as these that the present writer 
recently spent the pleasant hours of a summer 
Saturday afternoon. The Dane-holes, or Dene- 
holes, of the lower Thames country (which seem 
to derive their name from the Anglo-Saxon dene, 
a retired dwelling, or den) were the object of the 
excursion. The investigators were that energetic 
band of amateur naturalists and archzologists, the 
Essex Field Club—one of the excellent societies 
whose members find their recreation in excursions 
on Saturday afternoons, and who have already 
made their mark by investigating the camps of 
Epping Forest with success. It has long been 
known that in the woods of Southern Essex Dene- 
holes of great depth are still found in remarkable 
number. Looked upon as uncanny, “ unkid,” 
and dangerous by the country people round about, 
and noticed but cursorily by the archzologists of 
the past, curiosity has been content to be told 
that they were places of refuge for our ancestors 
what time the Northmen were ravaging both 
sides of the Thames. To-day the archeologist, 
armed with the newer chronological data which 
flint implements are supposed to supply, hopes to 
fix more certainly the age and uses of these un- 
doubtedly ancient excavations. 

The destination of our party was Hangman’s 
Wood, about two miles inland from the famous 





fossil elephant-beds at Gray’s Thurrock. Hang- 
man’s Wood, as the name might well suggest to 
the reader, has an evil glamour among the rustic 
people of the district, to which, as we shall see, 
the Dene-holes have largely contributed. The 
stranger is told that some of the holes have never 
been bottomed, so deep are they; other stories 
tell of men who have accidentally fallen into them, 
and wandered down deep passages for immense 
distances underground before they were miracu- 
lously rescued ; others again would seem to show 
that a halo of folk-lore once lingered over the 
Dene-holes ; they are still sometimes called the 
“‘ fairies’ holes.” 

We arrived at Hangman’s Wood provided with 
machinery for making the descent into these 
mysterious chambers; a horse and cart to carry 
our tackle, and two or three men to erect the 
windlass and gear for lowering the explorers were 
hired at Gray’s Thurrock. The Dene-holes, we 
knew, were commonly seventy and eighty feet in 
depth, probably opening out at the bottom into 
great caverns excavated in the chalk rock. But 
we were hardly prepared for the sight that awaited 
us. Although the wood is but a strip of ground 
not much more than half a mile in length, it con- 
tains more than seventy Dene-holes. Some few 


. of these are still open, but the larger number have 


collapsed, the sides of the shaft having given way 
and choked up the entrance. Here, indeed, as 
we shall see, must have been as remarkable a form 
of the early village community as Sir Henry 
Maine or Mr. Laurence Gomme ever studied. 
The Dene-holes open before you about every 
ten or fifteen yards. They are entirely unguarded 
from the approach of the wayfarer and incredibly 
dangerous. Wild flowers lead you on inadver- 
tently to the sides of a small and inviting dell, and 
it is hard to stop yourself from sliding down the 
grassy crater right into the mouth of the unseen 
pitfall in the centre. Happily you perhaps hold 
on by a friendly root or twig, and so peer down 
the circular shaft, some three feet wide, into the 
dark and unknown depths below. 

We selected a pit with a tolerably perfect 
mouth. A plumb-line let down for soundings 
sank some sixty feet before coming to rest. A 
piece of magnesium wire ignited and dropped 
down gave satisfactory indications, and forthwith 
the platform of planks was laid over the mouth 
and the gear erected for lowering the explorers. 
Our leader lit his lantern and was slowly lowered 
out of our sight. His voice hailed us as he con- 
tinued his descent. ‘ Foot-holes,” he shouted, 
were visible in the sides of the shaft at regular in- 
tervals—holes just large enough for the foot to 
enter, and evidently the means by which the oc- 
cupants descended and ascended the shaft. The 
tension of the rope suddenly ceasing, we knew 
the explorer had reached the bottom. In a 
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minute or two he gave signals for hauling up, and 
was soon by our side once more. The tale was 
briefly told. He had found two large caverns open- 
ing out from the base of the shaft, and signs of 
others, the roofs of which had, however, fallen in. 
The place was too dangerous to remain in, but 
the following particulars were obtained. 

The depth of the pit was seventy-one feet, and 
its diameter a little more than three feet. For 
some fifty-five feet from the mouth the shaft 
descended through the sand known to the geo- 
logist as ‘Thanet sand.” Below this came the 
solid chalk, and it was in this more durable rock 
that the unknown workers had delved to form their 
caverns. The roof, it is true, had in this case 
given way, having a lesser thickness, as was after- 
wards found, than the average Dene-hole. 
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We at once decided to try another pit. This 
time we selected one of a decidedly romantic and 
suggestive exterior. It was well protected with 
over-hanging trees and a shroud of honeysuckle ; 
indeed, it was so well concealed as to give a vivid 
idea of the times when such natural screens were 
of vast importance to the owners or occupants. 
Our men were soon at work with their bill-hooks, 
the platform and winding-gear were again erected, 
and the descent safely effected. Again foot-holes 
were found on the sides of the shaft, serving the 
purpose of a ladder; and again at the base we 
landed upon a huge heap of rubbish blown in 
from the top, the accumulation of untold years. 
Proceeding cautiously with our lanterns, and 
planting a lighted candle every few yards, we soon 
found we were in a typical Dene-hole, in an 
excellent state of preservation.* 

We found we had descended eighty feet from 
the surface. Lantern in hand, and stumbling over 
blocks of chalk which had fallen from the roof, 
we found our way successively into five large and 
lofty chambers. ‘These were measured by Mr. 
T. V. Holmes, F.c.s., one of our leaders and a 





* We are indebted to the Essex Field Club and to Mr. T. V. Holmes, 
¥.G.S., for Figures 1 and 2, and to Mr. Spurrell, F.G.s., for Figure 3. 





well-known explorer of Kentish Dene-holes, and 
were found to vary from thirty to forty feet in 
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length, and from ten to twelve feet in width. The 
roof was from fourteen to sixteen feet in height, 
and vault-shaped. Comparing these chambers 
with the habitations of the ruder races of men at 
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the present day, it could be said that each might 
well have harboured a separate family. But no 
relics of occupancy met our eye—no tools or other 
memorials. If present they would probably only 
be found by careful and prolonged search beneath 
the floor of fallen chalk, or by a similarly careful 
examination and sifting of the rubbish heap at the 
foot of the shaft. Such a work would occupy 
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several practised archeologists for a week or more. 
1 am glad to report that the Essex Field Club 
have resolved to undertake it. Under the cir- 
cumstances of a Saturday afternoon excursion, 
with a crowd of visitors surging around, not only 
was an adequate investigation impossible, but 
disturbance of the floor or the mound would pro- 
bably have done more harm than good, more 
especially by confusing the chronological order of 
the deposits. 

In addition to taking the measurement of this 
five-chambered Dene-hole, an interesting revela- 
tion of the structural knowledge of the excavators 
was pointed out. The roof was six feet in thick- 
ness, whereas in the first Dene-hole the thickness 
was only two feet. Experience had evidently 
taught the workers that a chalk roof of only two 
feet thick was unable to sustain the superincum- 
bent weight of sand at so great a depth as sixty 
feet. In this case they had driven down vertically 
through fully six feet of the chalk before ventur- 
ing to tunnel horizontally. Even with a six-feet 
roof we found there had been in one of the 
five chambers a heavy fall of the overlying chalk 
and sand. 

Such, then, is a picture of one of the seventy Dene- 
holes in Hangman’s Wood. The questions arise : 
To what date are these extraordinary excavations 
to be assigned, and for what purpose were they 
used? Are we in the presence here of an ancient 
prehistoric pit-village, or are these deep holes 
simply old workings for flint, like those at Bran- 
don in Suffolk, or Spiennes in Belgium? Or, 
again, are they places of concealment and storage 
of a much later date? The time, it seems, has 
not yet come for answering these questions with 
absolute certainty, but the evidence is by no means 
wholly wanting. Happily, the foremost explorer 
of the Dene-holes of south-eastern England, and 
the best authority on the subject (Mr. Flaxman 
Spurrow, F.G.S., who has recorded his labours and 
conclusions in the “Archeological Journal”), was 
one of the leaders of our party. This gentleman 
has, with admirable knowledge and judicial feel- 
ing, summed up the earliest and latest information 
we possess. 

An examination of some thirty Dene-holes on 
the Kentish side of the Thames seems to show 
that these excavations range in time from the 
pre-metallic age down to the period when Britain 
first figures in the pages of the Roman annalists. 
The earliest explicit reference to them seems to 
be given by Diodorus. It is of the true British 
pre-German born-in-the-island tribes to whom 
this writer refers in the following passage :— 

“They say that its aboriginal tribes inhabit 
Britain, in their usages keeping the old ways of 
life; for in their wars they use chariots, and they 
have mean habitations, constructed for the most 
part of reeds or wood; and they gather in their 
harvest by cutting off the ears of corn and storing 
— in subterraneous repositories” (‘‘ Geog.” v. 
21). 

It will be remembered, too, that both Tacitus 
and Varro write of the Germans as dwellers in 
caves, and as employing the same habitations as 
storehouses 





But the earlier information we are in search of 
about the Dene-holes comes from another source. 
For this we are indebted to the caves themselves, 
more especially those in Kent, which so far are 
the oldest known to us in England. Mr. Spurrell 
has been so fortunate as to examine one in the 
well-known Crayford chalk-pit, which appears to 
belong unquestionably to the time when the use 
of metals was not yet known in the district. 
Figure 3 shows the structure and contents of this 
remarkable excavation. From the floor rises an 
obtuse cone of sandy clay, very hard, six feet 
high, washed in very slowly and evenly by the 
rain. In the cone were found several flint flakes, 
worked implements of the same material, and a 
core of flint from which the flakes had been struck. 
Above these came the successive later deposits in 
their natural chronological order. 

Mr. Spurrell, who has systematically examined 
the workmanship of the Dene-holes, has been 
enabled to distinguish those in which the chalk 
has been worked with metal tools and those in 
which earlier and ruder implements have been 
employed. He has classified the Crayford Dene 
hole with the earlier division, a conclusion 
which seems fortified by the discovery of the flint 
flakes in the lowest deposit of Fig. 3. Another 
curious evidence of antiquity is, that some of the 
Dene-holes were evidently excavated at a time 
when the land of south-eastern Britain stood at a 
higher level above the sea. It is found that the 
floor in some of the caves is now considerably 
below tide-mark, and is daily invaded by the sea. 

To return, then, to our Dene-holes at Hang- 
man’s Wood, where our party of Saturday after- 
noon visitors has been listening to this interest- 
ing story. The suggestion that these seventy and 
odd Dene-holes were mines for obtaining flint 
seems to be sufficiently negatived by the fact that 
the flint-yielding chalk rock actually rises to the 
surface of the ground not half a mile away; the 
material is thus abundantly within reach without 
the enormous labour of excavating a shaft to the 
depth of seventy feet. On more general grounds, 
too, there seems no reason to doubt the statements 
of the Roman historians as to the habits of life of 
the ancient Britons. ‘In the earlier history of a 
country signally devoid of surface rock-shelter,” 
says Mr. Spurrell, ‘‘ it was but natural to dig holes 
and cover them with branches. The deeper the 
pit and the thicker the covering of branches, the 
warmer and safer the hut-hole, until in time it be- 
came wholly subterranean. As a dwelling-place, 
it would remain so, only on the compulsion of 
northern cold or tropic heat.” 

Thus, then, we may get a glimpse of at least 
the winter life of some of the Celtic villagers: of 
primitive Kent and Essex. That some, perhaps 
most, of the Dene-holes are later than the age of 
stone implements in Britain is most probable. 
During many centuries of historic time before 
the final English settlement of the island, the 
Dene-holes, so well concealed in these old woods, 
must have been invaluable to a pastoral people for 
purposes of storage and habitation. Descended by 
means of thongs or the slender trunks of trees, 
or, as we have seen, by foot-holes in the sides of 
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the shaft, they would be the only secure places for 
property in times when visible habitations or 
stacks of fodder placed if the open field would 
be a direct invitation to the pirate crews from the 
European main land, who came but too often to 
harry the shores of the Thames, the Medway, and 
the Cray. ; 

The time will doubtless come when we shall 
learn still more from these remarkable memorials 
of the beginnings of history in our island, the 
Kent and Essex Dene-holes. Pursued in the 


se 





right spirit, the study can scarcely fail to humanise 
and instruct as well as to entertain, telling us, as it 
doubtless does, of human lives and interests in 
that unknown time precious then as now, pre- 
carious though the tenure of life might de. It will 
perchance deepen our sense of the hardiness, en- 
durance, and privation which have contributed in 
their measure to the life of our England of to-day. 
We may find too that the unknown makers of the 
Dene-holes were hardly so rude a race as was 
thought. 


Ee 


THE REV. PREBENDARY HARRY JONES, M.A. 


\NE evening this summer there was a gather- 
ing in the City of London, remarkable even 
in that great centre of festive meetings. It 

«was a dinner, at the well-known Albion Tavern in 
Aldersgate Street, where the personal friends of 
the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones assembled to 


say farewell on his leaving the Rectory of St. 
George’s-in-the East, and to wish him Godspeed 
in his new sphere of ministerial labour in his 
native county of Suffolk. 

If there had been some public surprise at his 
quitting a post where all men witnessed his faith- 
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fulness and energy, his usefulness and popularity, 
friends knew that domestic circumstances had 
caused him unwillingly to make the move. It was 
from no desire to shirk hard work, or to seek 
easier duty, that the Rector of St. George’s-in-the- 
East was going to a country parish. In fact, as he 
himself humorously remarked, a London parson 
sometimes gets credit for more laborious service 
than he fairly deserves. He is supposed to be 
always engaged not only in unceasing ministerial 
and parochial work, but to be attending vestry 
meetings, and committees, and boards, while often 
he may be quietly ensconced in his own study. In 
2 crowded city parish the minister has good and 
efficient helpers, and no one knows always where 
he is or how he passes his time; but in a country 
parish he lives in the light of publicity, and his 
work and movements are known to all the country 
side. So that he was himself not moving to a 
post of lighter duty, even were such his desire, as 
all who heard him knewit was not. Wherever he 
is, while he has health and strength, we may be 
sure that busy and beneficent work will be 
going on. 

It was a remarkable gathering, we said, at that 
farewell feast. Churchmen and Dissenters were 
there, ‘High Church, Broad Church, Low 
Church, and No Church;” Conservatives and 
Liberals, men of science and letters. It was as 
miscellaneous an assemblage as is conceivable, 
the one bond being love of their guest, and ad- 
miration of his character and work. 

The chair was occupied by the respected and 
veteran Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
J. Edward Kempe. He was supported by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Mr. Cyrus Field, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, Prebendary Wace, Canon Duckworth, Arch- 
deacon Cheetham, the Rev. Dr. Henry Allon, the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, Dr. Russell Reynolds, Dr. Dyce 
Duckworth, and above a hundred more, not a few of 
them distinguished in different professions and 
walks of life, and representative of various schools 
of thought and opinion.* The eloquent opening 
speech of thechairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, expressed, in clear and felicitous words, 
the feeling which animated the meeting. He had 
first known and learned to appreciate their 
honoured guest as one of his own fellow-workers 
in St. James’s, as incumbent of the district paro- 
chial church of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street. They 
might not agree in every point of theological 
theory or doctrinal statement, but there had never 
been between them a shade of difference as to 
true Christian feeling and Christian work, and 
they had laboured together with perfect harmony. 





* Among others known to us were the Rev. W. H. Milman, of Sion 
College ; the Rev. Malcolm McColl, whe has written much and well on 
the Eastern question; the Rev. Dr. Ross, of Stepney, biographer of 
Bishop Ewing ; the Revs. Page Roberts, Brooke Lambert, H. White- 
head, Le Bas, of the Charterhouse, E. C. Hawkins, of Leatherhead 
School, C. W. Jones, vicar of Pakenham. Medical men were repre- 
sented by Dr. Radcliffe, Dr. Blandford, and others; with lawyers, in- 
cluding Mr. B. B. Rogers, of the Chancery bar, the translator of Aristo- 
phanes. Merchants, bankers, and ‘‘ City men ” of nete were there, and 
others who had been active helpers in philanthropic work or charitable 

rds, as Sir Edmund Currie, Sir Thomas Waller, Mr. H. I. Norman ; 
Mr. Martin R. Sharp, editor of the ‘‘ Guardian,” Dr. Macaulay, editor 
of the ‘Leisure Hour,” Mr. Fitch, H. M. school inspector, Colonel 
i, R.E. (cousin of Mr. Harry Jones), since sent on special service to 

Sypt—these we remember, and the letters explaining unavoidable ab- 
Sence, as from Rogers, of Bishopsgate, Haweis, and others, showed the 
same miscellaneousness of the gathering. 


Similar sentiments were expressed by subsequent 
speakers, who had, whether clergymen or laymen, 
worked with Mr. Jones in his various spheres of 
labour. Professor Tyndall said he had been 
attracted first by the genial and earnest spirit of 
Mr. Jones when he met him among the Alps; and 
he took this opportunity of saying that, while his 
own views as to religion had been often misunder- 
stood, if not misrepresented, when he spoke solely 
as a man of science, he knew that the domain of 
faith and of feeling had its own laws and influ- 
ences, and in their guest he had always recognised 
and honoured a truly devout and Godfearing man, 
whose friendship he valued and whose life he 
admired. Mr. Cyrus Field, in America, and Mr. 
Holman Hunt, in Syria, had also first made his 
acquaintance when off duty, on some of his well- 
earned holiday wanderings. Dr. Reynolds bore 
testimony to the zeal and energy of the Vicar of 
St. Luke’s as a medical ally, and as a sanitary and 
social reformer, and recalled his beneficent ser- 
vices during the outbreak of cholera and other 
epidemics. 

For ourselves, we sympathised most fully with 
the references to Mr. Jones as an author and con- 
nected with the press. Some of his best-known 
works appeared first as contributions to periodicals. 
Many readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” remember 
the deep interest with which they first saw the 
bright holiday papers on Alpine subjects, which 
afterwards formed that popular handbook, ‘‘ The 
Regular Swiss Round.” Several series of similar 
papers have enriched our pages, his latest, on 
Egypt and Palestine, being recently republished.as 
a volume, entitled, ‘‘ Past and Present in the East.” 
The substance of this book had previously ap- 
peared in the form of letters to the ‘‘ Guardian” 
newspaper, where also, in 1869, we first read the 
‘“* Letters from America.” 

Few travellers have succeeded so well in giving 
graphic descriptions of scenery, and presenting in 
striking relief the main features of life and cha- 
racter, as observed in his travels, whether in the 
old or the new world. Nor has he been.less happy 
in his papers on topics nearer home, whether in 
a ‘Walk through Devonshire,” or in the record 
of excursions with the children of hisschools, mo- 
dels, by the way, of what such excursions should be. 

Desire for the welfare and improvement of the 
young has always been a marked feature in Mr. 
Jones’s work. He has even found time to bea 
contributor to the ‘‘Boy’s Own Paper,” in the 
establishment of which he took a lively interest, as 
meeting a much-felt want. 

It was he who first obtained leave for cricket 
being played in part of the Regent’s Park, permis- 
sion being promptly given by Lord John Manners 
in response to a letter from Mr. Jones as president 
of St. Luke’s Cricket Club. The leave procured 
for the lads of his own densely-crowded parish has 
proved a boon ever since for the whole metropo- 
litan youth within reach of the park. 

We have thus far spoken chiefly of his lighter 
contributions to our magazines. Articles of a higher 
tone and aim have from time to time appeared in 
the ‘Leisure Hour” and in the “Sunday at 
Home,” such as his ‘‘ Essays on Texts,” applying 
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Christian truth to practical daily life. These have 
chiefly been sermons, adapted for the larger 
audiences reached through the press. The latest 
of these contributions, a sermon preached in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on ‘‘ Mission Women: the prin- 
ciples of their work,” was published in the “ Sun 
day at Home” for September of this year. 

One episode of his literary life we have heard Mr. 
Jones describe with much glee. At the solicitation 
of the proprietors of a popular magazine (no 
longer surviving) he was induced to undertake the 
editorship for one year. He found it a hard and 
uncongenial task, and he tells how, as the clock 
struck twelve at midnight at the expiration of his 
year, he descended from his editorial stool, the 
new year joy-bells chiming in harmony with his 
sense of relief and of recovered freedom. ‘The 
story of his editorial trials is worth telling. 

But it is time to give the outline of the course 
of his public and ministerial life. Born in 1823, 
the eldest son of the Rev. C. Jones, Barton Mere, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, and educated 
first under private tutors, he went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree in 
1846, and M.A. in 1849. He was ordained deacon 
in 1848, and obtained his priest’s orders in 1849 
from the Bishop of Rochester. His successive 
professional appointments have been—curate of 
Baddow, Essex, 1848-9; of Drinkston, Suffolk, 
1850-52; of St. Mark’s, Audley Street, 1852-7; of 
St. Mary, Marylebone, 1858, in which year he was 
appointed vicar of St. Luke’s, which he ‘held till 
1872, when he received the rectory of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, which he has lately resigned, shortly 
before having been made Prebendary of Sneaton 
in St. Paul’s. Of his published works the most 
widely known are Sermons, a volume entitled 
‘*The Church of England and Common Sense,” 
“Holiday Papers,” “‘ The Regular Swiss Round,” 
and ‘“‘East and West London.” He has also 
been, as already indicated, a frequent contributor 
to periodical literature. A selection of passages 
from his various writings would show a power as 
well as versatility equalled by few authors of the 
day. Earnest purpose and shrewd common sense, 
expressed with much vigour, originality, and hu- 
mour, characterise all his writings. Some such 
passages we would give, but that the best of them 
have already appeared in our own volumes. 

Of all Mr. Jones’s published works we regard 
his “East and West London” as of the most 
practical and permanent value. Nothing more 
important has appeared since the writings of Dr. 
Chalmers on the civic and ecclesiastical economy 
of great towns. The book professes to consist of 
** Notes of Common Life and Pastoral Work in 
St. James’s, Westminster, and in St. George’s-in- 
the-East” (Smith, Elder, and Co.). It contains a 
retrospect of a ministry of twenty-five years, in 
parts of the great metropolis widely differing in 
outward circumstances, but where the same prin- 
ciples of religion and common sense must be 
brought to bear for the spiritual and social welfare 
ef the population. Mr. Jones does not seem to 
think such a volume the fitting place for records 
of the work of the ministry in dealing with indi- 
vidual souls, but rather dwells upon the influences 





of Christian effort and agencies in their moral and 
social bearing. On this subject the experiences of 
such a man are of the utmost value, and we only 
wish that he had the position and power to carry 
out some of his wise and beneficent schemes. In 
this volume he records his own efforts and experi- 
ments in parochial work, and in departments not 
conventionally common, such as night schools, 
workmen’s clubs, savings banks, dinners for the 
sick and the poor, and other useful agencies set on 
foot by his energy. We heartily commend the book 
not only to clergymen and those who are official 
workers, lay or clerical, in any metropolitan dis- 
trict, but to all who have at heart the social and 
economical elevation of the millions who live in 
great cities. Nor is there lack of most interesting 
and amusing matter for the general reader. The 
occupations, habits, and whole life of the people 
in East and West London, are described with 
graphic power, and with personal details, which 
make the volume a charming piece of autobio- 
graphy, while presenting facts and experiences of 
the highest practical value. Long may he live to 
do good service in the Church and State. 








Pastoral Visits.—As to the great bulk of ‘ poor” people 
inhabiting our streets, I can honestly say that they are very 
civil in respect to their reception of any pastoral visits. 
Knowing, as I do, something of those various parts of Lon- 
don which are most crowded, and having paid, in my time, 
literally thousands upon thousands of visits in all kinds of 
places where the poor chiefly congregate, I am especially 
struck with the civility, not servility, of the working people 
in these parts. There is little touching of hats and curtsey- 
ing, but I find a frankness and pleasantness of manner 
among them which is exceedingly wholesome. And many 
of their houses are clean and well kept. Even in courts of 
worst repute none of us have ever met with any rudeness. 
I may remark, that the affronts or insults which a visitor is 
assumed to be exposed to in the worst courts exist only in 
the imagination of those who know nothing about the matter, 
or they are invited by the visitor himself. If he sniffs about 
censoriously, and asks impertinent questions, or gives him- 
self airs in any way, he is likely to meet with a rebuff which 
the offended party does not know how to convey in the shape 
of polished sarcasm. As a rule, all over the world, in its 
ugliest corners, if you are civil to people they will be civil to 
you. And the most curious phases of social interest wil 
sometimes turn up in the worst slums. I remember once 
being much interested in a specially unpleasant young black- 
guard, whom I wanted to save. It happened while I was at 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street. This particular vagabond, poor 
fellow, had been ill brought up, and had had a bad example ~ 
set him at home. Somehow I came to be especially in- 
terested in trying to draw him from the error of his ways ; 
but I lost sight of him for a long time, till one rainy 


- day, as I was getting into a cab, my rascal presented him- 


self‘to shut the door. ‘* William,” said I, ‘‘ where do you 
live now?” He told me, and 1 presently routed out the 
place. It was one of those low lodging-houses where the 
street-door stands always open, and the walls of the passage 
are greasy with the slouching shoulders of many generations 
of lodgers and tramps. Ultimately I got my rascal into a 
home, in which he partly recovered himself, and whence he 
emigrated to Canada, where he did well. Meanwhile, to go 
back to the days before his emigration, I had occasion to 
visit his dirty lodging. At my last call there the landlord, a 
grimy harbourer of thieves, remarked quite seriously, ‘‘I 
understand, sir, that you have placed William in an institu- 
tion ;” adding, ‘‘1 thought, sir, he was going to make him- 
self respectable, as he had been and bought a pair of trousers. 
But about the institution, sir; I do trust it is conducted on 
Protestant principles.”” He was obviously a strong anti- 
ritualist !—‘* ast and West London,” by the Rev. Harry 
Fones. 





FLODDEN FIELD 


AND THE VALE OF TILL.* 


BY THE REV. CANON BUTLER, M.A., OF LIVERPOOL. 


HERE 1s no name that rings with a sadder 
sound in a Scotsman’s ear than that of 
Flodden. What Alba was to the Roman, 

Flodden Hill was to the Scot. Even English 
hearts—although the victory gained at Flodden 
by Surrey and Stanley, in the absence of the king 
and his army, may cause them to beat with 
national pride—cannot but feel sorrow for the 
‘flowers of the forest””—the nobility, gentry, ay, 
and clergy of Scotland, who perished on that fatal 
day. 

The following description of the country may 
help the historical reader to take in the chief 
events which Sir W. Scott has so skilfully worked 
up in his poem of ‘‘ Marmion.” 

Above Ford Castle, where King James, accord- 
ing to common belief, was lingering before the 
battle, stretches a long expanse of elevated moor- 
land in the direction of the Kyloe Crags. These 
basaltic rocks mark the boundary between the 
rough coastline and the plain of Milfield, watered 
by the Till. The basaltic formation is most 


strongly marked in the outlying promontories of 
Bamborough and Dunstanborough Castles, and in 


Holy Isle. Of, these, Bamborough, with its mas- 
sive keep, and Holy Isle, with its small fort and 
low-lying Monastery of Lindisfarne, may be seen 
from the highest part of Ford Common. Look- 
ing northward, the eye ranges over undulating 
hills in the direction of the Tweed Valley, which 
is generally discernible by a line of silvery mist. 
Only at sunrise or sunset the presence of the river 
is further revealed by a glittering thread of gold. 
Beyond are the Eilden Hills, with their clearly- 
marked outline, and Holme Castle crowning the 
very top of a broad hill, as conspicuous an object 





* The ancient ‘‘ Ballade of the Scottyshe Kynge,” by John Skelton, 
poet-laureate of Henry viii, has lately been reprinted in fac-simile by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, with introductory and illustra- 
tive matter by John Ashton. This is one of the earliest, if not the 
very earliest, English ballad, for ‘‘ The Nut-brown Maid” is rathera 
rhymed dialogue than a true ballad, or popular narrative of a famous 
event. Mr. Ashton gives much curious matter— bibliographical, his- 
torical, and biographical—about Skelton and his poetry, and about 
Flodden fight, so famed in song and story. The handsome volume con- 
tains also the reprint of arare and remarkable contemporary tract, giving 
a detailed account of the battle. The ballad consists of between seventy 
or eighty lines, in metre, of which this is a specimen modernised : 


** Ye have determinéd to make a fray, 
Our king then being out of the way, 
But by the power and might of God, 
Ye were beaten with your own rod. 
By your wanton will, sir, at a word 
Ye have lost spurs, coat armour, and sword, 
Ye had better have busked to Huntly banks 
Than in England to play any such pranks.” 
The death of King James was not knewn to Skelton, who wrote the 
ballad on the first rumour of the victory, and he speaks of the Scottish 
king as a prisoner at Norham. ‘The ballad ends thus: 


** God save King Henry and his lordes all, 
And send the French king such another fall.” 





for miles round as Belvoir Castle is from the 
neighbourhood of Grantham. To the west lie 
the Cheviots, running away by Yetholm to the 
Scotch border, and in the middle distance to the 
north-west are the hills which rise above Glendale, 
Milfield, Flodden (or Floddon), and Branxton (or 
Brankston). Looking to the south-west, the eye 
ranges over a wide expanse of cultivated land, 
the plain of Milfield, with the River Till winding 
its slow course between meadows and plantations 
of Scotch fir and cornfields as far as Wooler. 
Farther south are the rising grounds of Fenton 
Hill, with its fir plantations and Gothic house, 
built by the late Lord Durham; and farther still 
are the woods of Chillingham, with dark masses 
of old forest trees, between which lie green open- 
ings, where may be seen, by the aid of a good 
pair of eyes, and more clearly by that of a 
binocular, the herds of wild white cattle browsing. 

Such is the panoramic view of the country from 
Ford Common. Any one who wishes to become 
acquainted with this historic ground, the scene of 
many a foray and legend of border warfare, will 
find it worth while to mount the hill above Mil- 
field, past the fox cover, as far as the so-called 
*‘Lanton Toothpick,” an obelisk erected in 
memory of some one whose name is _ hardly 
deserving of mention. However, the obelisk is 
a landmark, well known to huntsmen and fisher- 
men. And from it is a beautiful view across Glen- 
dale, facing Yeavering Bell, the most projecting 
spur of the Cheviots, famous for its Druidic 
stones. The River Glen is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Bowmont and College, the former of 
which is a stream of considerable dimensions; 
the latter, which flows out of the Cheviots, is only 
a mountain rivulet. They meet at West Newton, 
a small upland village lying under the shelter of 
the Cheviots. The neighbouring stream running 
by the quiet churchyard witnessed in early times 
the baptism of many converts, when Paulinus, 
the Apostle of Northumbria, directed his mis- 
sionary labours thither. 

The greater part of the surface of the Cheviots 
is bare, but the sides are partially clothed with 
wood, and the brook-sides and corries abound in 
alder and birch. Numerous flocks of sheep find 
pasturage on the green uplands. The fences are 
few and far between, and made of porphyritic 
rock—or ‘‘ whinstone,” as the natives call it. 

Nestling among lofty trees may be seen the 
towers of Coupland Castle. The Glen winds 
beside the castle, crosses the Wooler Road, flows 
past Ewart, Sir Horace St. Paul’s residence, with 
its mysterious drive of a mile througn fir planta- 
tions, and finally falls into the Till. The waters, 
which are well preserved, are justly celebrated for 
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their stock of lusty trout, with here and there a 
whitling, or even a salmon. The properties in 
this neighbourhood are large. Ford belongs 
entirely to the Marquis of Waterford, its present 
possessor being Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford. The Earl of Tankerville, and Earl Grey, the 
Hon. Frederick Lambton, Sir H. St. Paul, Mr. 
Grey, and Mr. Culley have all large landed estates. 
The Earl of Durham owns no property here now. 
The farms are generally let to substantial farmers, 
who live in well-built houses, and appreciate the 
value of good stock and scientific farming. 

Flodden is one of the largest farms on the Ford 
Estate. The hill is crowned with wood, chiefly 
Scotch fir, and there is a straight road leading up 
to the “ King’s Chair,” by a green drive, flanked 
by wych elms and oaks. ‘The village of Branxton 
lies at some distance—probably about two miles 
—from Flodden. It was here, as will be seen, 
that the most severe fighting took place. Any one 
who is familiar with the facts of the history, and 
knows that the Scottish army greatly outnumbered 
the English, may well wonder that the Scottish 
king allowed Lord Surrey, by a flank march from 
Wooler, to place himself between Flodden Hill, 
where the Scotch were encamped, and the Tweed. 
It seems inconceivable that the Scotch borderers, 
to many of whom the ground must have been 
perfectly familiar, should allow their king’s army 
to be outflanked, and his retreat to be placed in 
jeopardy. Partly this may be accounted for by 
the rough and uncleared state of the country. But 
rumour asserts—and probably on good grounds— 
that treachery was employed. Not only were the 
fascinations of Lady Heron brought to bear upon 
the too-susceptible heart of the king, but it is 
alleged that he was kept in the dark respecting 
the movement of Surrey’s forces till they had made 
their flank march and crossed the Till. An old 
poem, written about the time of Queen Elizabeth 
(published in 1809, with notes), by Robert Lambe, 
Vicar of Norham, says that the king was mis- 
informed as to the intention of Lord Surrey, and 
led to believe that he designed reprisals on a large 
scale by marching into Scotland and spreading 
devastation there as the Scots had done in 
Northumberland. Some such motive is suggested 
by the fact that the Scots abandoned their strong 
position on Flodden Hill, and, having set fire to 
their tents, moved to Branxton. 

The incidents of the battle are, or may be, 
sufficiently known to readers of Lingard and the 
notes to ‘‘ Marmion.” There are, however, some 
points noticed in the old poem referred to which 
are worth mentioning. One is the fortunate 
arrival of ‘“‘the Bastard Heron,” who had been 
outlawed for the murder of Sir Robert Ker, the 
king’s favourite, and who came up just in time to 
act as a guide to the English forces, and in the 
battle to save the life of Sir Edmund Howard. 
Another is the jealousy between Lord Surrey and 
Sir Edward Stanley, which is traced to a blood- 
feud between the houses of Stanley and Howard, 
and the death of the earl’s father by the hand of 
Sir E. Stanley, on Bosworth Field. 

According to the author of the ballad, which is 
preserved among the mss. of Mr. Askew, of 





Pallinsburn, this feud might have had disastrous 
consequences. For Lord Surrey, who was by no 
means eager to venture on an engagement with 
the superior forces of King James, and who was 
upbraided by his son, the Lord High Admiral, 
with the charge of pusillanimity, refused the 
request which Stanley, who strongly advised an 
immediate action, made that he should lead the 
van. As it was, he was entrusted with the re- 
serve, with which he did excellent service. 

Another statement made in the ballad is, that 
artillery was used on both sides, but that the 
English captain of artillery killed the Scottish 
“‘master-gunner” at the first discharge, and 
established his advantage over that arm of the 
Scottish army. Full justice is done to the gal- 
lantry shown on both sides, and especially to the 
deadly effect of the English archery. The ballad 
adds that the king, after receiving a wound in the 
head from an arrow, fought to the last, surrounded 
by his men-at-arms, and fell in fight, ‘‘most like 
by Stanley’s self.” The body was recognised by 
Lord Dacres, borne in a cart to Newcastle (Lin- 
gard says Berwick), and thence, after being em- 
balmed, sent to Shene in Surrey for burial. In 
spite of this the Scots refused to believe that their 
monarch was slain, and there long lurked a super- 
stition among the Scottish peasantry that King 
James would some” day reappear, like Frederi:: 
Barbarossa, at the head of his chivalry, and lead 
his followers on to victory. 

The old ballad is more curious than poetica!. 
It bears marks of false taste, which was probably 
in accordance with the fashion of the time, in the 
use ad nauseam of alliteration. On, the other hand 
it gives individuality of character to some of the 
leading men on the English side. Surrey is pru- 
dent and sagacious. His son, the Lord Admiral, 
is full of fire and spirit; Stanley is resolute anil 
determined, and Bryan Tunstall, who falls over- 
whelmed by numbers, appears, as Scott has drawn 
him in Marmion, in the character of the ‘‘ Stainless 
Knight.” On the other side the king’s indo- 
mitable courage, as he fought, like Harold, with 
the blood streaming over his face from his wounded 
forehead, is duly praised. One of his stoutest 
champions was his son, the Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews, scarcely twenty-one, of whom Buchanan 
has given an elaborate portraiture. He was one of 
the most accomplished men of his time, learned 
beyond his years, distinguished alike by the beauty 
of his person and by his courtly grace. These 
are not the qualities for which archbishops are 
selected now, and probably some one would be 
found to say of him, as William 1m said of Bishop 
Walker, that he had better have remained in his 
diocese than have rushed to arms, wielding the 
sword of the flesh instead of that of the spirit. On 
the whole it is impossible to read the oft-told tale ot 
Flodden without sharing in the profound melan- 
choly that breathes through the old Scottish song, 
“I have heard of a lilting,’ which some may 
remember to have heard Wilson sing with exqui- 
site pathos, and a voice that has left its echoes in 
many an English as well as Scottish heart and 
ear. 

Of the scenery described in Marmion, Sibyl’s 
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Well, Ford Castle, and Norham’s castled steep 
are visible—the two former in a restored form, the 
latter in ruins. The old castle at Etal is also in 
ruins. Twizel Bridge is still standing, spans the 
Till as of yore, and‘carries the turnpike. Twizel 
Castle, a mere shell,of modern construction, rears 
its uninhabited mass into the air, soon to be pulled 
down. Ford Castle was in a ruinous state, though 
not actually a ruin, within recent memory. It has 
been restored by the present possessor, who, while 
scrupulously retaining the character of the ancient 
building, has made it answer all the demands of 
modern taste and refinement. The room which 
King James occupied before the battle is pre- 
served, with an inscription recording the fact. 
Lady Heron’s Tower still retains the name of the 
king’s fair hostess. The square court-yard is 
entered by a massive gateway, with a portcullis, 
and the castle, like most of the border fortresses, 
is of solid masonry with square towers. Close by 
it is the old church, with its primitive belfry and 
Early English windows. The rectory, which was 
in close proximity, is now removed. ‘The modern 
rectory, higher up the hill, is approached by a 
drive, and is sheltered towards the north-east by 
a belt of fir and beech plantation. The view from 
the windows over the plain of Milfield towards 
the Cheviots is one to be remembered. Few 
countries can boast of finer colouring than this 
part of Northumberland. The contrast between 
the dark fir woods that skirt the Till, and the 
golden cornfields and meadow-lands, with the 
purple hills in the distance, and Flodden’s rounded 
hill surrounded with dark pines on the right, is 
delightful to the eye. And the village is not less 
remarkable than its position. ‘The principal street 
consists of a double row of cottages, built of ex- 
cellent stone, and adorned with gardens, occupied 
by the retainers of the castle. ‘There are also a 
few shops. Public-houses there are none. In a 
central space is erected a monument to the second 
marquis, Henry, by his widow. An elegant foun- 
tain, with a pillar, is surmounted by a guardian 
angel. Close by are the schools, erected by the 
mmarchioness, and furnished with all the requisites 
for sound instruction—maps and desks, and easels 
for the drawing-school. The children come from 
considerable distances to school, not creeping 
like snails unwillingly, but trudging along with 
cheerful faces, and satchels for their daily course 
of teaching. The principal room in the school is 
adorned with paintings, the works of the mar- 
chioness. To use Mr. Ruskin’s words relating to 
St. Mark’s at Venice—no school in Europe has a 
more glorious Bible for the young to dwell upon 
and familiarise their minds, through the eye, with 
some of the leading personages and events in 
Scripture history. 

These paintings are executed apparently in 
tempera. They cover the walls above the dado 
or line of wainscot, and are adapted to the spaces 
left by the windows. 

As a means of instruction they must be very 
valuable. Any teacher familiar with the Bible 
history could, without fail, interest the boys and 
girls who attend the school with descriptions of 
the scenes in the lives of the patriarchs and 








prophets and inspired men, who are represented 
on the walls. And the two scenes chosen from 
the life of Christ—the one representing Him as 
gathering young children around Him, the other 
exhibiting Himself in his early youth surrounded 
by the Jewish teachers, hearing them, and asking 
them questions—must be considered as eminently 
appropriate. Artistically these designs are remark- 
able for the general breadth of treatment and free- 
dom of handling. If in some instances they fall 
short of academic perfection, they never err from 
want of adequate conception, or littleness of aim 
or style. They remind one in many particulars of 
the great Italian fresco painters. The heads have 
dignity and grace; the attitudes are natural; the 
action is dramatic; there is a freshness and 
originality in many of the designs which is very 
noteworthy. All these merits the wall-paintings 
of Lady Waterford undoubtedly have. The figures 
are mainly from living models, many of the 
children having their youthful portraits taken, and 
among the heads of the elders may be detected 
several of the inhabitants of the village, both male 
and female. 

Ford and its neighbourhood are famous for 
fine specimens of manly and womanly forms. 
They are an interesting people; they are very 
intelligent and independent; many of them are 
Presbyterians, like their neighbours over the 
border. 

One place in the neighbourhood desetves a line 
of notice—Palinsburn, the seat of Mr. Askew. 
The name is derived from Paulinus, who in the 
burn of that ilk baptized many Northumbrian 
converts. It is best known to the passers-by as a 
breeding-place for sea-birds, In the early sum- 
mer countless gulls and other birds may be seen 
hovering around the lake, or resting on its waters, 
or sitting on their eggs among the rushes. Their 
families once reared, they fly off to the coast, return- 
ing again with great regularity to their native 
haunts. 

Yetholme, on the Scottish border, is another 
noteworthy place. It has been for many years 
the residence of a tribe of gipsies, who have a 
king or queen. The last gipsy king was Will Faa, 
who died at a great age. They now acknowledge 
the authority of a queen named Esther Blythe. 
For some time past the society has been disin- 
tegrated through intermarriage or emigration, but 
they still give a character to the place, retaining 
as they do the outward features and character- 
istics of their race. 

The climate of this district is less severe than 
many imagine. In ordinary years the proximity 
of the sea tends to preserve a tolerably even tem- 
perature. But the three last winters have been 
very severe, and not only the imported ever- 
greens—the laurels and cypresses—but the holly 
and yew, which are indigenous, and of the 
deciduous trees, the oak, suffered greatly, espe- 
cially in the plains. The hardy sycamores, the 
beech, ash, wych elm, willow, and poplar, seemed 
to have escaped. But the gorse was in many 
cases dried up and blasted, as by fire. 

The sporting characteristics of the country are 
pretty well known. Northumberland has sent out 
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as many hard and good riders as any county in 
England, and it is only a year or two since a cor- 
respondent of the “ Field” drew attention to the 
fact of Mr. Grey, of Milfield, leading the van in a 
long and severe run with the Quorn hounds, and 
moralised on the decay of vigour in the Midland 
counties, when a sexagenarian horseman from the 
Vale of Till could show the way to the best riders 
from Melton. Game abounds in the district, 
without any excessive preserving. All the waters 
which run into the Tweed are well stocked with 
trout. The pike keep them down in the still parts, 
but there are plenty of ‘‘ streams” which do not 
suit the sluggish nature of the pike. 

Lady Waterford has done what the com- 
missioners recommended, in having a fish ladder 
made at the Forge about half a mile below Ford 
Bridge. Here may be seen in a moderate flood 
numbers of sea trout and some salmon ascending. 
What becomes of them all itis hard tosay. Some 
are caught in the higher waters of the Till, a few 
in the Glen. 

Nowhere in England can a better dressed, 
better educated, and more respectable peasantry 
be found than in Northumberland. The wages 
have been good for several generations. ‘The race 
has been well nurtured, and not starved, or forced 
to emigrate. In the life of “‘ John Grey of Dil- 


ston,” to whom his native county owes much of 
its prosperity, a sketch is given of the condition of 
the farm labourer in Northumberland, including his 
wages, the system of hiring, and the state of edu- 


cation. To the truth of this account satisfactory 
testimony has been borne by Mr. Joseph Henley, 
ina blue book, describing the agricultural con- 
dition of the northern counties. He was appa- 
rently impressed, before he visited Northumber- 
land, with the idea that field-work was degrading 
to women. His experience of the facts led him 
to form a different estimate. He saw women well 
dressed, with strong boots and gloves, and sun- 
bonnets, working in the hayfields or among the 
corn. There was no appearance of fatigue, the 
result of long hours; but the women, young and 
middle aged, woiked cheerfully for a limited time, 
and did not neglect their household duties. He 
added that he found them a decent, sober, and 
religious people, though not, perhaps, he might 
have added, greatly attached to church ordinances. 
Every cottage had its Bible, and the standard of 
education was unusually high. 

On the whole it would be difficult to find a 


neighbourhood where the privileges of landowners - 


are better harmonised with their sense of duty and 
responsibility, or where there is more reason for 
the existence of that happy state of mutual rela- 
tions which Lord Macaulay described in his well- 
known “ Lays of Ancient Rome,”— 


** When the poor man loved the rich, 
And the rich man loved the poor.” 


We must not conclude without some reference 
to the religious condition of the district, espe- 
cially in connection with the Methodist revival, 
which has left a marked influence on the people. 

Many years after John Wesley’s death there 
came to Milfield one of the Methodist preachers. 





The spiritual destitution of the border country was 
at that time great. Neither the Episcopal nor the 
Presbyterian Church was giving noteworthy signs 
of life. To this district came, I believe from 
Alnwick, a Wesleyan evangelist. It was the depth 
of winter. The Till was frozen over, and the 
snow lay deep upon the ground. The preacher 
tried to gather together a congregation in a barn 
or outhouse—for chapel there was none. His 
words fell on hard ground. He spoke apparently 
to deaf ears and dead hearts. It was a time of 
religious lethargy. Chalmers and Irving were 
then preparing for their work, and there had been 
no evangelist in that wild country within the 
memory of man. But the message was not 
suffered to remain unheeded. The seed was 
sown in a way which the preacher could not fore- 
see, and possibly never knew of. Hearing of the 
difficulties their brother met with, some of the 
leaders of the Wesleyan body advised him that he 
could expect no success in Glendale, and that he 
had better betake himself somewhere else. To 
this he replied, that he would obey their orders, 
but that if his own will were concerned, he would 
not leave his charge, though no one should offer 
to take him in, but he would sleep at night by the 
dyke side in the snow, for the love of Christ, if 
he could win one soul for Him. And he did win 
one soul, and more. These words were repeated 
to a young girl, who was then nurse to the children 
of Mr. Grey, of Milfield Hill. She was then in 
attendance at the bedside of her mistress, who 
was ill, conversing with her about the extreme 
severity of the weather, etc. She happened to 
mention the saying of the poor evangelist, which 
had been reported in the village. The lady and 
the nurse looked at each other with wonder, and 
said to each other, ‘‘ What kind of motive must 
this be that induces a man to act and speak in 
such away?” And they felt and said to each 
other, ‘‘ There is something more in the Chris- 
tian religion than we have ever thought of.” 
Then Mrs. Grey said, ‘‘ Make haste and go to the 
village and ask the poor man to stay with uss; for 
he is a good man and worthy to be received with 
honour.” But it was too late. The evangelist 
had gone. However, a portion of the living seed 
had fallen into good ground. The word remained 
after the preacher had departed. Jane, the nurse, 
spoke to others of the strength of affection the 
evangelist had shown. They also were all silent. 
First curiosity, and then a thirst for religious 
teaching began to spring up in the hearts of the 
people. By degrees the general population of 
Glendale was awakened out of the formality and 
deep ignorance they were in before. Wesleyan 
ministers came to the place, now reported of as 
giving signs of life, and a humble little meeting- 
house became the birthplace of many souls. Some, 
who are now living, remember going there as 
little children, with their hymn-books, and _ nose- 
gays of rue and marigolds, to attend their earliest 
church services. When the congregations were 
too large for the meeting-house, which often hap- 
pened in summer, they adjourned to the fields. 
At these camp meetings might be seen the rugged 
Cheviot shepherds with their dogs, and earnest 
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seckers after truth from the neighbouring country. 
Finding there was a demand for larger accommo- 
dation, Mr. Grey built a chapel in place of the old 
meeting-house, which is a place of worship to this 
day. Besides this, the schoolroom, built by Mr. 
Grey’s successor, has been licensed for Church of 
England services, and is used as a district chapel 
for Kirk Newton. Recollections of harvest-time 
dwell in the memory of those who formerly lived 
at Milfield. The people coming home in the 
evenings, after their day’s work was over, joined 
in groups, singing the hymns which the Wesleyans 
had taught them to use; and thus the busy happy 
day of voluntary labour was crowned in the even- 
ing by united prayer and psalmody. One anec- 
dote may serve to show the reality of religious 
feeling in the hearts of the people. One evening 
on the road to Wooler, a young woman was 
observed to fall out of the ranks of her companions, 
and retire into a field. On being questioned 
about her motive, she answered, “that her heart 
was so full, that she could not bide with the other 
folk, but just dropped behind to pour out her soul 
to God.” 

The master, Mr. Grey, helped all religious 
movements, not only by his sympathy, but by 
active co-operation. Sometimes on Sunday he 


went to address the people in far-off groups of 
cottages among the hills. If it is asked whether 
there are any abiding fruits of this revival, I will 
answer by quoting the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, Sir Francis Doyle in 1842, and Mr. Henley 


in 1868. 

Sir F. Doyle reports: ‘“‘ What I saw of the 
northern peasantry impressed me very strongly in 
their favour. They are very intelligent, sober, and 
courteous in their manner. Their courtesy, how- 
ever, is not cringing, but coupled with amanly inde- 
pendence of demeanour; added to this, crime, as 
from the annals of the northern circuit I was pre- 
viously aware, is all but unknown in agricultural 
Northumberland.” 

And Mr. Henley, twenty-six years later, reports : 
“All the people at Milfield could read and write. 
It must be a man’s own fault if he has not educa- 
tion. The following fact was communicated to 
me by Mr. Young, thirty-eight years Presbyterian 
minister at Bellingham: ‘A few shepherds on the 
hills keep a schoolmaster among them, and they 
lately commissioned me to procure for them copies 
of Virgil, Horace, and Cesar. Of these people 
one family come nine miles to church on foot; 
One is a woman, the rest are men. They are a 
remarkably sober race, rarely touching beer at 
their work, and they beara high character for 
honesty. Crime of a serious character may be 
said hardly to exist among them, as is shown by 
the statistics of the Wooler Petty Sessional Divi- 
sion !’” 

These extracts are sufficient to prove that 
Glendale may compare favourably with other parts 
of England in respect of the morality and state of 
education of the people. And this was owing in 
no small degree to the good influence of the 
Wesleyan missionaries, who at a time when the 
clergy were very supine, feeding their flocks “ wi’ 
a toom spoon,” as the Scotch say, came and 





preached the gospel, and taught men that they 
had souls to be saved. 

Dr. Henry Grey, of Edinburgh, one of the well- 
known “Free Kirk” ministers, who married a sister 
of Mr. Grey, paid many visits to Glendale, and used 
to preach in the village. Whether the celebrated 
Edward Irving ever came there himself, I have 
not been able to ascertain. But his followers 
carried on the form of worship called by them the 
Primitive Apostolic in the north of Northumber- 
land. A notable adhesion was that of Mr. Sit- 
well, of Barmoor Castle, who was a great hunting 
man, and who had resisted for some time the in- 
fluences which had been brought to bear upon 
him by some of Irving’s disciples. One day when 
he was out with the hounds he suddenly stopped, 
dismounted from his horse, threw himself on his 
knees, and prayed to God for pardon for his sins. 
After his fit of mental agony was over, and he 
found peace in the knowledge of the way of salva- 
tion, he became a devoted follower of Irving, and 
a pillar of the sect which bore his name. He 
showed great evangelistic zeal, and all the country 
between Ford and Berwick having heard of his 
remarkable conversion, paid attention to him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey, on one occasion at least, went 
up to London to hear Irving, in the chapel in 
which Carlyle describes him preaching, at a time 
when his sect had not developed the extravagan- 
cies for which they were afterwards known. I 
allude, of course, to the supposed gift of tongues, 
of which a brief account is given by Carlyle. 

The country which has been described in this 
paper is likely to be opened out to visitors by a 
railway, which has been long projected, but, owing 
to the opposition of some of the principal land- 
owners, has been hitherto delayed. Its advantages 
will be chiefly felt by the agricultural population ; 
but residents in towns will be benefited in no 
small measure by freer access to a part of the 
country which retains many of the characteristics 
of the Borderland, and is full of interest to the 
antiquary, the artist, and the sportsman. 








The Traffic in Tortoises.—The British Consul at Mogadore, 
in a recent report, draws attention to a curious item of 
export, namely, that of tortoises. The shipments of these 
creatures in 1881, it seems, showed a slight increase over 
those of the preceding year. There were thirteen barrels, 
containing about 3,000 tortoises, the total value of which 
amounted to £16. ‘‘ These wretched animals,” her Majesty’s 
Consul writes, ‘‘are closely packed in barrels, and then sent 
without any food on a voyage of about three weeks’ duration. 
As might be expected, many of them frequently die on the 
voyage, and should a barrel become offensive, its contents are 
thrown overboard at shipper’s risk and expense. Public 
attention has even been called to this ‘cruel traffic in London, 
casks of tortoises having been found, I believe, lying un- 
claimed at the docks, with many of the inmates dead and in 
a putrid condition. It is a very unsatisfactory trade, being 
small, incapable of larger development, involving an immense 
amount of cruelty to numbers of helpless and harmless 
animals, and yielding no substantial profit.” It is to be 
hoped that the Consul’s denunciation of this trade, supported 
by public opinion, will be the means of putting an end to 
this traffic, which is in the hands chiefly of a few London 
dealers, who supply the hawkers. Most of the tortoises are 
infested by loathsome parasites. If allowed the run of a 
garden they destroy young plants, and give more trouble than 
pleasure. 





THE PERSIAN COURIER. 


I.—OFF ! 


NE morning the grand vizier of the Shah of 
Persia, on coming from a grave conference 
with his Magnificence, regained the apart- 

ments he occupied in the palace at Teheran, the 
capital of the kingdom. 

The first concern of this minister was to sum- 
mon one of the couriers attached to his personal 
service, and in less than five minutes the messen- 
ger arrived. 

He was a smart, active fellow, wonderfully 
adapted for the singular profession that he exer- 
cised. He appeared to be about forty years of 
age, and the plain tunic, closed around his body 
by a leathern girdle, revealed a stout frame, and 
limbs fit for any undertaking. 

At the sight of him an animated and almost 
joyous look lighted up the pale facc of the grand 
V1Z1eFr. 

“Ismael,” said he, “‘you owe to my kindness 
the employment which enables you to live. You 
have often assured me of your devotedness; the 
time is come to prove it. Are you ready?” 

“* Speak,” replied Ismael, simply. 

‘‘Brigands have invaded and are ravaging the 
eastern frontiers of the kingdom. I am accused 
of weakness. My enemies do not hesitate to 
accuse me of being the secret partisan of the old 
pretensions of Timour-Khan, whose malignant 
genius does not cease to plot against us. Our 
prince, cruelly influenced, has just said to me, 
‘If forty-eight hours more pass without my know- 
ing positively the state of things, you will pay with 
with your head, Mirza, for a silence which I look 
upon as treason, because it prevents the needed 
reinforcement of the troops that you pretend to 
have sent off in sufficient number against these 
bandits.’ Go, then, Ismael; it is but too true 
that this business has been somewhat neglected. 
Where shall we search for the camp of Sur-Mo- 
hammed, who commands our troops? I myself 
do not know. Find it. Speak to the general, 
and return quickly with the instructions he gives 
you, and according to which I will send or not 
reinforcements. Does this mission terrify you ?” 
asked the vizier, seeing Ismael silent. 

‘“No; but only two days for a double journey, 
of which we do not know the length!” remarked 
the courier. 

““A faithful account in forty-eight hours, or 
death; such is the terrible word of the prince,” 
repeated the poor vizier, groaning. 

‘Very well, then.” 

“Will you return before the expiration of the 
fatal hour ?” 

“Yes, sir, I swear it.” 

“Ah!” said the vizier, with tears; “do this, 
Ismael, and my gratitude will be without bounds.” 

‘“That is enough.” 

Ismael left the palace like a man for whom from 
that time every minute would have untold value. 





EN ROUTE! 


In less than half an hour afterwards a horseman 
was galloping at full speed from the splendid 
capital of Persia. Ismael had only sufficient time 
to inform his family, which he was not quite sure 
of seeing again. ‘The steed that carried him was 
an Arabian horse answering to the name of 
Giafar. The noble beast, finding no restraint in 
the open country, bounded over the space with 
the lightness of a gazelle. 

Some explanation here becomes necessary. 

Persia, an arid country, is in some respects 
under the influence of several climates. There 
are either flat solitudes or mountains separated by 
deep ravines or by large valleys. These moun- 
tains are so high that, notwithstanding the insup- 
portable heat that reigns below, the summits are 
constantly covered with snow. We may add that 
between these extremes, the steppe or upland 
plateau and the mountain, there occur diversities 
of surface so dangerous in many ways, that a soli- 
tary traveller on foot could hardly hope to sur- 
mount them. Indeed, where a physical obstacle 
does not suddenly present itself, a danger not 
less terrible all at once appears. A wild beast 
sometimes rushes more willingly on the animal 
than on the rider; sometimes even the snort or 
the step of a horse excites the attention of a fero- 
cious creature which the passing of a man would 
have left asleep. 

Thus we understand why at a certain point 
Ismael abandoned his steed, and undertook on 
foot long courses. For such a good walker has 
no other care than that of his own safety, a care 
which is still certainly enough to occupy him. 

In traversing on horseback the vast plain, 
Ismael well knew that the latter part of his 
journey would be the most difficult ; therefore he 
hastened his course, in order to have as much 
time as possible on the uncertain road he must 
pursue alone — uncertain, we say, because the 
unsteadiness of the troops of the Persian Govern- 
ment made some delay inevitable. 

Arrived in the evening at the beginning of what 
we shall call the Dangerous Rocks, the hero of 
this story halted, after riding at full gallop nearly 
two hours. 

' Giafar certainly never in so short a time covered 
so long a course. The noble animal was white 
with foam. 

Ismael knew what to do on gaining this spot. 
There was a cave, or natural grotto, enlarged by 
the strokes of the mattock, which sheltered an 
old herdsman, for whose support a poor flock was 
sufficient. 

This grotto, isolated by means of a wooden 
bridge made over a ravine and easy to be drawn 
back towards the rocks near it, offered a secure 
refuge, where Giafar had been more than once on 
former journeys regaled with rice and maize 
whilst awaiting for the return of his master. 
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‘“‘ Father,” said Ismael, vaulting from his horse, 
«T have again recourse to your kindness.” 

‘“‘At your service,” said the oldman, who, re- 
cognising the messenger, did not hesitate to make 
him welcome to his strange dwelling. 

An unexpected surprise was in reserve for 
Ismael. His host, naturally made the confidant 
of his difficulties, gave him valuable information. 
The brigands sought for had lately appeared on 
the other side of the chain of mountains which 
extends from the Dangerous Rocks. ‘That very 
evening, also, the soldiers of Sur- Mohammed had 
passed before the hut when betaking themselves 
to the camp. 

“And,” added the old herdsman, ** the scoun- 
drels have had the audacity to rob me of the 
fattest of my lambs.” 

“Ah! they have been lately in that part,”-said 
Ismael, pointing to a place diametrically opposite 
to the road he had followed to come there. 
“That is worth knowing. ‘Thank you, father, and 
adieu!” 

“What, you are going, then ?” 

“Every minute is precious.” 

“When shall I see you again ?” 

“To-morrow evening at latest, unless I become 
the victim of the lions, of the jackals, or devour- 
ing foes.” 

“Are you unarmed, then ?” 

“Not quite,” said the courier, showing the 
handle of a poniard fastened to his girdle, and 
the long and strong staff that he held in his hand. 


“Go, then, and may Allah guide and protect 


ad 


you !” added he, in the phrase customary among 
followers of Mohammed, saying it with grave, 
earnest tone. 

Ismael was off immediately. Hastily drawing 
tight the girdle of his tunic, and making a pace 
which exhibited his natural fitness either for walk- 
ing fast or for running, he scaled very nimbly 
the first steps of the huge ladder of granite. 
With firm step, with listening ear, and with strain- 
ing look into the darkness, the courier soon dis- 
appeared across the numerous turnings of one 
mountain, beyond which there were other ridges 
‘to be climbed. 

The naked feet of the messenger had at least 
the double advantage of being fitted to the surface 
of the rocks and of making no noise; but this 
was not enough, and the absence of moonlight, 
favourable in one sense, exposed him to. other 
dangers—the risk of falling over a precipice, or of 
losing himself in uncertain paths. Nevertheless, 
he still went on, and seldom had his course been 
so rapid, so nimble, or so careful. 

Suddenly our hero stopped, and strove to re- 
press breathing. At a hundred steps in advance 
‘on the road two luminous points glittered in the 
darkness. If it is onlya hyena or a jackal, thinks 
he, grasping the thick stick we have mentioned, it 
is but a small evil; but if it is a lion, by the beard 
of Mohammed it is a graver affair. 

The uncertainty did not last long. <A cloud 
opening very conveniently, permits the starlight 
to reveal a strange scene. 

The animal perceived by Ismael was a lioness, 
and some growlings around her, at the bottom of 





the ravine, announced many young lions. ‘The 
messenger shuddered on seeing the restless mother 
move towards him. Can he defend himself? In 
the haste of his departure he had forgotten to 
carry any firearm. 

There was not a minute to be lost; and yet 
what was he todo? The lioness still advanced 
and to fly was useless. 

The remembrance of some adventure related in 
his presence, or an instinctive inspiration, offered 
to Ismael an unexpected succour. Being certain 
that the wild beast had not seen him, he drew his 
poniard and held himself firm, after having 
quietly taken a suitable position in case of an 
attack. 

Surprised by the bright gleam of the weapon, 
the lioness checked her speed, approached with 
caution, passed around Ismael whilst examining 
him. Was it that she, too, hesitated to touch a 
defenceless and unaggressive foe ? 

The courier repressed the palpitations of his 
heart in cherishing this happy thought. Notwith- 
standing that, could he expect that the animal 
would move off soon if he himself moved? Was 
it his motionless state that protected him? A 
moment dispelled this illusion. On the contrary, 
a gaping throat, a hollow growl, forewarned the 
unhappy Ismael of the imminence of terrible 
danger ! 

But a providential intervention was to save the 
man. At the moment when the ferocious beast, 
returning to its instinctive desire, undoubtedly 
showed the intention of making an end of him, 
the sharp report of a gun was heard. It was fired 
at a distance, no doubt, but the report was sufli- 
cient to frighten the young lions, and they began 
to roar. This was sufficient to attract their 
mother, and, anxious for their safety, she bounded 
off towards them. 

Ismael instantly hastened his flight. This might 
be only a reprieve, but he consoled himself with the 
reflection that this report of firearms told him the 
place that he wantedtoreach. ‘ The Persian army 
is beyond the ravines which extend there to my 
right. Go on, Ismael; a little more courage, and 
your benefactor will owe his life to you!” 

Stimulated with energy by this thought, a 
quarter of an hour sufficed to reach the place. 

Imprudent man! What he had taken for the 
army of Sur-Mohammed was that of the enemies 
of his country! When he found out his error 
he was scarcely twenty paces from a sentinel. 

“Who is there ?” said the sentinel. 

Ismael did not reply ; he reckoned on his legs 
to withdraw him from danger. A second report 
was heard. Ismael had not been touched. Already 
too distant for the sentinel to think of pursuing 
him, he thought himself safe. Not at all! A 
bend of the ground, together with the obscurity of 
the sky, concealed from him another soldier in a 
sentry-box. 

“Who is there ?” 

The same silence. What can a man say who is 
flying? A gunshot rent the air. This one did 
not entirely miss its aim. ‘The courier, struck on 
the shoulder, involuntarily uttered a cry. Many 
scldiers rushed after the fugitive. 
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Encircled on all sides, and fearing to expose 
himself to the lioness and her young, the vizier’s 
messenger was soon at his wits’ end to know 
where to thrust his head. 

Suddenly the way was barred against him by a 
dark and gaping abyss. Is this a very deep place, 
or one of only moderate depth, from which he 
might get out? Ismael knows nothing about it, 
and does not even think of finding out. 

Between certain death, if he falls into the hands 
of the people who continue to pursue him, and 
destruction less certain in the horrible gap, our 
hero does not hesitate an instant. There is 
nothing for it but to take the leap ! 


CHAPTER II.—THE BATTLE. 


T was just past midnight. The sky was without 
a star; dark and thick clouds made the 
obscurity more intense. But on the summit 

of a high hill the soldiers of the Shah of Persia 
could be seen encamped. Many fires were care- 
fully kept up, as much to show the enemy that 
they were on guard against them as to keep fierce 
prowling animals at a distance. For the body of 
the army, it was less a regular encampment than a 
halt. 

The task of Sur-Mohammed was not so much 
warfare, strictly speaking, as a succession of skir- 
mishes, of attacks, of ambushes, in which the 
stronger often became the weaker, and in which 
skill, with promptness, ought always to be a match 
in contending against the larger number of an 
enemy. Thus it was that the commander of the 
troops of the Shah very often was exposed to 
violent and sudden attacks. We need not add 
that this irritation, well known beyond the en- 
trenchments, continually put on their mettle the 
bold insurgents of whom Sur-Mohammed would 
have so gladly cleared the country. 

A combination of very differing nationalities 
professed to obey a patriotic spirit by seeking to 
fix their abode in Persia, but, according to the 
Government, this pretence only concealed am- 
bitiovs designs and projects of murder and de- 
vastation. ‘They were commanded by a Tadjick, 
or chief, who was called Timour-Khan, as we have 
already said. It would be difficult to name a 
warrior more ruthlessly daring. The vindictive 
hatred and fiery ardour that animated him were 
potent auxiliaries to the fierce passions kindled in 


the partisans whom he led with rare ability and 


skill, and who obeyed him implicitly. 

Timour-Khan, driven from India, or pretending 
to consider himself so, ceased not to endeavour to 
settle himself in Persia. This determination 
urged him*the more, as no interest inclined him 
towards other countries. A horse, some arms, 
and some hundreds of brave fellows like himself— 
these were all his wealth. Such men never 
submit. 

Suddenly the voice of a sentinel announced 
something extraordinary. 

‘* Will the brigands dare to come and attack us 
even here?” asked the Persian general. 

Scarcely was he on his feet before a soldier 
appeared. 





““What is going on here?” asked Mohammed. 
“Why these cries ?” 

‘““A man is come running. They took him at 
first for a spy, but he was soon recognised. It is 
a courier.” 

“From the Government ?” 

“Fes.” 

“Indeed! Where is this man?” 

“Enter!” said the soldier, turning aside in 
order to let Ismael pass into the commander's 
presence. 

“In what a condition!” remarked Sur-Moham- 
med at the sight of him. 

“One does not arrive here through paths strewn 
with roses,” replied our hero with his habitual 
boldness, ‘‘ but drenched with sweat, dust, and 
blood.” 

“Do you bring a message from the vizier?” 

‘** A verbal message.” 

“Ah! What is it ?” 

“IT am come to know how you stand with the 
enemy, and if your troops have need of supplies.” 

‘A reinforcement never does harm. Certainly 
our soldiers do their best, but with bandits of this 
sort, can we know when a war amongst brambles 
and ambuscades will terminate ?” 

“Immediately after you have given me an 
official answer, verbal or written, I shall depart. 
Unwonted swiftness is required. The vizier ex- 
pects me to return to-morrow morning.” 

“Still, you must rest,” said Sur-Mohammed, 
before whom the messenger stood with great 
uneasiness. ‘‘To demand help of any one pos- 
sessing but little cannot be done but in a case of 
great necessity. And then, if I could do without 
it!” said the warrior, to himself. ‘‘ Would not the 
news of a great victory have more merit in the 
eyes of his Magnificence ? Two thousand reso- 
lute and disciplined soldiers against a thousand 
rascals. This is enough, surely! And yet this is 
not enough,” added he, twisting his moustache. 
“But, in fact,” continued Sur-Mohammed, “the 
battle we are about to give will decide the ques- 
tion.” 

“And,” asked Ismael, *‘cannot I proceed on 
my way back until after this battle ?” 

“Certainly not! Rest, messenger, and pray 
God that victory may be given us. A beam of joy 
will animate the face of our sovereign—too often 
dull and severe—on the reception of the written 
message with which I shall send you for him. 
This message will ask, ‘Is there need of fresh 
troops against adversaries who now all sleep on 
the field of battle?’ Then,” added Sur-Moham- 
med, elated by his own words, “is there any doubt 
that a valuable present will become the reward of 
your zeal in conveying the welcome announce- 
ment ?” 

Ismael, whose feelings we know with regard to 
the grand vizier, his benefactor, answered nothing. 
The prospect of a long delay distressed him much, 
and the general had no sooner left than the poor 
fellow sank, exhausted by weariness; at the same 
time dark presentiments hindered the refreshing 
sleep of which he had so much need. 

Sur-Mohammed felt a kind of shame at not 
having already annihilated an enemy whose tactics 
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solely consisted in being frequently invisible. This 
war might be very long, thought he. However, 
the arrival of a messenger was a very energetic 
stimulant for Mohammed. 

“‘ Cost what it may,” cried he, finishing a speech 
intended to electrify his troops, ‘‘the sun must 
to-day brighten the success of our arms!” 

In consequence of such a determination, at the 
dawn of the morn two thousand men of the Per- 
sian commander left the strong heights where they 
had passed the night and gained a plain not very 
distant, beyond which it was supposed that the 
brigands had encamped the evening before. 
Almost immediately, one-half of the army received 
the order for continuing the march as far as a hill 
behind which Timour-Khan must still be. 

The scheme of Sur-Mohammed was to compel 
the enemy, by a prompt attack, to rush across a 
narrow gap. This would necessarily draw the 
bandits of the Tadjick into the plain where the 
Persian army, in two divisions, intended to de- 
stroy them, the two divisions uniting like the claws 
of a vice. 

Ah! but if the general of the Shah of Persia 
was brave, Timour-Khan, on his side, was dis- 
tinguished by vigilance, which, on more than one 
occasion, doubled his resources. 

The thousand Persian soldiers sent away hastily 
to lay their ambuscade, were scarcely on their 
march, that is, separated from the main body, as 
his scouts had informed him, when an ambitious 
project, quite worthy of an adventurer of his sort, 
arose in the mind of Timour. 

“They want to surprise us,” said he, “ draw us 
into a trap that we have already a hundred times 
avoided. Now a thousand warriors in front and a 
thousand warriors behind us—this would be a 
very grave affair for my poor fellows. But if, 
anticipating their tactics, we can beat the soldiers 
on the plain before the arrival of the second 
division, would not this be a fine trick to play on 
his Magnificence, the Shah of Persia ?” 

Timour, thinking that he was alone, uttered his 
thoughts aloud. A burst of laughter replied to 
him. 

“Ah!” exclaimed he, turning towards an 
ugly, lame, and bow-legged dwarf, at the sight of 


whom one might well fancy that it might be a- 


gigantic spider imperfectly transformed into a 
man, ‘‘is it you, Nazir?” 

“It is myself. I know something new.” 

“* What is it then ?” 

‘The enemy have received a message, the 
bearer of which, in vain pursued by our men in 
the night, when he had mistaken his way, is to 
depart immediately after a battle to be given.” 

“You have seen him? You have spoken to 
him?” 

‘“No; but having gone in the darkness as far 
as a block of granite behind which the soldiers 
were talking who had just introduced him to the 
general, I heard their conversation.” 

“The Government is about to send reinforce- 
ments ?” guessed the Tadjick. 

‘Yes, but Sur-Mohammed hopes that he has 
no need of them.” 

“Ah! ah!” 





“That will depend on the result of this day.” 

‘*Well, Nazir, my faithful servant and friend, 
the reinforcements, if they come, will arrive too 
late. -I hope too that the enemy will not desirc 
them.” 

After these words, pronounced in a_ highly 
ironical tone, Timour-Khan turned towards his 
lieutenant, whose men were ready to follow him 
everywhere. 

“Your horses!” cried he, himself mounting the 
fiery and impatient animal that Nazir, performing 
the duty of page after that of spy, had some 
difficulty in restraining. ‘Your horses! my 
friends, and take your motto with me: ‘To 
conquer or to die!’” 

During this time Sur-Mohammed was arranging 
his men for battle. With the large number of 
soldiers showing a force still superior to that of 
the Tadjick, without counting the expeditionary 
force which was to join it, how could he not expect 
the success he had sworn to obtain ? 

Suddenly all eyes were drawn in the direction 
of the opening of the mountains, whence issued a 
troop at full speed. 

The coursers, excited by the voice and by the 
spur, cleft the space. The oblique rays of the 
rising sun glittered on the many-coloured tinsel, 
the guns and the lances of the horsemen. A 
device performed on a holiday could not present 
a more dazzling sight. Sur-Mohammed could 
could not doubt that these bold vagabonds, sud- 
denly surprised, were in flight. A cloud of dust 
enveloped them. 

“That hinders them,” thought he, “ from see- 
ing the formidable barrier of men which they are 
going to encounter as they pass this way.” 

The same cloud of dust authorised the convic- 
tion that the second division of the army closely 
followed the fugitives, who still advanced with the 
giddy rapidity of a waterspout, as if the space was 
open to them. 

“Attention!” commanded Sur-Mohammed. 
“Taken between two fires, not one of these 
brigands must escape.” 

One thing, however, astonished him, and began 
to disquiet him. A blast of wind, driving away 
the dust, permitted him to see beyond the horse- 
men of Timour, between whom and the mountain 
was no trace of the soldiers that had been sent to 
drive them towards the plain. 

“What does that mean?” said he; “Allah! 


_ Allah! protect your children!” 


The affair was no longer doubtful. He must 
act not only for the attack but also for defence. 

In the manner they approached, Timour’s horse- 
men seemed to have wings. They were less a 
troop of men than a terrible whirlwind. The 
clash of arms was joined to the neighing of horses. 

The critical moment soon arrived. The shock 
of the two armies took place with extraordinary 
shouts, with which all echoes reseunded. 

What became of Ismael during this time ? Was 
not sound sleep doubly forbidden to a man de- 
sirous not onlythat Timour-Khan should be beaten, 
but that his defeat should be decided in time that 
the vizier might receive the news before the expi- 
ration of the period fixed ? 
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Ismael left the heap of straw, of maize, and of 
dry grass on which he had thrown himself, weary 
and suffering from the wound on his shoulder. 
He climbed the heights which hung over the 
place where they were fighting to the death. 

No circumstance escaped his notice. 

Rushing at full speed, the fierce partisans of 
Timour found irresistible strength in the confi- 
dence of success. So many blows, so many 
victims. The horses, stimulated by the smell of 
powder and the tumult of fighting, had the ap- 
pearance of forming but one party with their able 
riders, who were in reality the sport of the terrible 
dangers by which they were surrounded. Here 
and there in the enemy’s ranks shone the javelins 
and lances of gleaming metal; but nobody, not 
even Sur-Mohammed, could compete in tact, in 
skill, in dash, and especially in warlike intrepidity, 
with the Tadjick. 

Timour-Khan, clothed in a theatrical fashion, 
always influencing the masses, was neither a man 
nor a centaur—he was a tiger. Everything an- 
nounced him, from his dress, taken from the 
spoils of the brigand of the forests, down to the 
mad exultation which he showed on seeing so 
much blood flow. 

A glance sufficed for Ismael to perceive the 
disastrous position. Mohammed defended him- 
self like a lion, but with disadvantage. 

Another hour of such fighting, and all is lost, 
This dreadful thought inspired Ismael with an 
idea—a resolution which he alone, an excellent 
messenger, could accomplish. 

Immediately he rushed off, descending one 
mountain to climb another; and certainly, not- 
withstanding his recent exertion, never did our 
hero show such nimbleness. His aim was to 
reach as soon as possible the expeditionary army, 
which probably was exhausting itself in tardy in- 
vestigaticns on the roads, where it was, more- 
over, easy to go wrong. 

“Ah!” thought he, “if I could hasten the 
result of this day, and even decide the victory in 
favour of our soldiers!” Did it require more to 
give him wings? However, an hour passed, and 
nothing had changed the course of events. The 
poor soldiers of the Shah of Persia, in despair at 
not having been able with equal numbers to gain 
the battle, no longer doubted the wretched fate 
that awaited them. Three-fourths of them 
perished. They sold their lives very dearly. 
Those that remained desired only a speedy death, 
leaving after it an honourable fame. 

Sur-Mohammed, ashamed, disconsolate, en- 
raged, would have given his life a hundred times 
in exchange for those who had fallen. 

“It is all over, then!” he cried, ina lamentable 
tone, plucking his beard, the sure sign of rage 
and despair; ‘‘ victory escapes me, and we are all 
going to perish under the blows of these bandits ! 
Allah! Allah! Is it thus, then, that thou hearest 
our ardent prayers! Is it thus, then, that thou 
protectest thy fervent and faithful worshippers !” 

Suddenly the noise of a great shout seemed to 
unnounce the fearful result of the day. Oh! 
istonishing! The enemy’s troop had taken flight 
with the same precipitation in which it had come. 


+ And what was seen in its place ? 


The division of 
the army that was thought to be lost in the 
mountains. ‘The arrival of these fresh foes made 
Timour, who had lost half his men, decide to 
retreat to the dark defiles, which would serve him 
both for security and for repairing his shattered 
force. : 

Now, as joyful in success as he was depressed 
a short time ago in difficulty, Sur-Mohammed 
wished to know all the circumstances. 

The lieutenant, charged with an undertaking 
rendered impracticable by material difficulties, 
told him how, having mistaken his road in a kind 
of labyrinth, he would have been lost but for 
Ismael. 

On learning what he owed to the courageous 
oie Mohammed had not language to thank 
1im. 

“T have only done my duty,” said Ismacl, 
modestly. 

“Well, but that alone merits a recompense.” 

“The only one that I am ambitious of,” replied 
the devoted servant of the grand vizier, ‘is the 
permission to return as soon as possible to Te- 
heran. Will the reply transmitted to the vizier 
be a verbal one ?” 

‘No; I have, besides asking to be allowed to 
complete my work, to secure to you the reward 
for service rendered.” 

“As you please; but still, let me depart soon, 
and on my part 1 will thank you.” 

In a quarter of an hour after Ismael left the 
army, Closely pressing in his bos:'"u the parchment 
on which Sur-Mohammed had hastily drawn some 
lines addressed to the grand vizier, announcing 
the flight of the enemy. 
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Bedouin.—As this word is often used in a vague and vary- 
ing sense, by newspaper correspondents and others, it 
may be useful to explain its exact meaning. It is the An- 
glicised spelling of the plural of an Arabic word signifying 
**of or belonging to the desert.” The term is properly ap- 
plied to those who inhabit or wander over the desert, as 
contrasted with those who live in towns or villages. The 
Bedouins are all nomads, whether of Ishmaelite blood or not. 
Such wanderers there were probably before Ishmael was 
born, although his seed afterwards formed a large portion of 
the nomad race. All the Bedouin are nominally Moslem, 
and all speak Arabic and Arabic only. There are many 
Arabs in Egypt settled in Egypt as Fellaheen, but for the 
most part half-breeds, and never of pure Arab blood. Even 


- in the nomad tribes there is much admixture of African 
» blood, the sheikhs and higher families being whiter than the 
- mass of their tribal followers. 

* only in a narrow region, others migrate widely, according to 

* the pasturage for their flocks and corn for their own use. 
’ The tribes have their own sheikhs, and their own localities 


Many nomads move about 


which they frequent, but are always ready to go forth, as 
saleans, or spoilers, over their usual borders. In Egypt the 
whole Moslem population, including the Feilaheen, or culti- 
vators of the soil, are sometimes, but incorrectly, spoken of 
as Arab ; all in fact who are not Coptic, or nominally Chris- 
tians. There are settled mongrel Arabs among the Fellaheen, 
or native Egyptians, but the Bedouins are always tent- 
dwellers and nomads or wanderers, 


Stowaway Dogs.—In the transport ships for Egypt four 
dogs only were allowed. The captain of one of the ships 
reports with much amusement that a score of dogs made 
their appearance on the voyage. 





THOUGHT-READING AS A CASE OF MUTUAL INFLUENCE. 


URING the seasons of 1878 and 1881, cer- 
tain experiments of Mr. W. Irving Bishop 
—the son of a landed proprietor in New 

York, and godson of the celebrated Washington 
Irving—attracted considerable attention in Lon- 
don society. One of the professed objects of 
Mr. Bishop was to disprove the pretensions of the 
Spiritualists, and to expose the fraud and delusion 
of their assumed dealings with “ familiar spirits.” 
Mr. Bishop showed that most of the Spiritualist 
phenomena might be—and he maintained that 
they were—produced by mere conjurors’ tricks. 
Yet he equally maintained, and still more strik- 
ingly showed, that there existed natural powers 
which were productive of the most extraordinary 
phenomena, and which had certainly not yet been 
duly taken account of. These experiments were 
performed, not only with the Prince of Wales 
and various members of the fashionable world, 
but before some of the most eminent men of 
science, such as Professor Huxley, Dr. Carpenter, 
and others. In consequence of these latter ex- 
periments, a discussion arose in the scientific 
periodical ‘‘ Nature” as to the means of explain- 
ing Mr. Bishop’s extraordinary powers, but with- 
out, it must»be confessed, any very satisfactory 
result. The most practical result, indeed, seemed 
to be but the proposal of the name ‘‘ Thought- 
reading” to designate these extraordinary phe- 
nomena. And yet even this does not seem likely 
to be permanent. Various persons have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the term, and the present 
writer would suggest some such term, for instance, 
as “‘Mind-imagining.” Whether this is really a 
preferable term it will be for the reader to judge 
after the pernsal of the following pages. 


’ read the number. 





Public attention was again drawn last Christ- 
mas to the powers of Mr. Bishop by a proposal on 
the part of Mr. Labouchere, of “ Truth,” that if 
Mr. Bishop could tell him the number of a £1,000 
bank-note in an envelope Mr. Bishop should have 
it; Mr. Bishop, in case of failure, paying £100 to 
Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Bishop, in a letter pub- 
lished in ‘* Truth” on the 2nd of February, agreed 
to submit to this test, but on the condition that, 
as he should give the £1,000 to a charity if he 
won it, Mr. Labouchere should give the Ys 100 to 
a charity if Mr. Bishop lost it. Mr. Labouchere 
did not see this, his characteristic comment on 
the proposal being that he thought charity began 
at home, and that, if he won the £100, it should 
go to increase ‘‘the modest balance at his 
banker’s.” Mr. Bishop also objected to the terms 
of the challenge. He did not profess to be in- 
variably successful in his attempts to read unseen 
numbers, but was willing to forfeit 100 if any 
fraud or unfair condition attended his attempt to 
The experiment, therefore, did 
not take place. And I have alluded to the proposal 
of it only because the feat which Mr. Labouchere 
professed himself ready to bet £1,000 that Mr. 
Bishop could not perform, Mr. Bishop did in 
August successfully achieve. 

It was one of various feats exhibited at tlic 
Deanery, Southampton, one evening during the 
late meeting of the British Association. Sir John 
Lubbock, according to the description which 
he himself gives of the experiment, took a 
#5 note out of his purse, looked at the num- 
ber, and then replaced it without showing it 
to any one else. The number was 95,974- 
Mr. Bishop gave the first number right, and 
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almost at once, then hesitated some minutes, 
eventually making a 3, but at the same time ex- 
pressing doubt. The remaining three numbers 
he wrote down correctly. ‘‘ I was not conscious,” 
adds Sir John. “of giving any indication which 
could have guided Mr. Bishop, and whatever the 
explanation may be, the experiment interested me 
very much.” Now the only conditions which Mr. 
Bishop demanded for his success in telling the 
number of the bank-note were, first, that Sir 
John Lubbock should keep. his mind fixed on its 
number, and, secondly, that he, Mr. Bishop, 
should be either in contact with or close to Sir 
John. Their respective positions were, therefore, 
very much as shown in the woodcut. Sir John 
stood rather behind Mr. Bishop, and the palms 
of their left hands were in proximity or coming 
momentarily in contact. And with his free right 
hand Mr. Bishop drew the figures on the board. 

This experiment was followed by others. Stand- 
ing in similar proximity to Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Bishop told the date of a coin of which Sir John 
was thinking. A similar and equally successful 
experiment was repeated with Canon Wilberforce, 
with the hands not in contact, but held one over the 
other. Afterwards, it having been agreed that Sir 
John should think of a word, not communicated to 
any one, Mr. Bishop at once said that the word Sir 
John was thinking of was “ Rose,” and Sir John 
admitted that this was quite correct. But the 
most remarkable experiment of all in reference to 
the explanations currently attempted of these per- 
formances was the following. Canon Wilberforce, 
their host, having gone out of the room with Mr. 
Bishop, Sir John Lubbock hid a pin; Mr. Bishop 
then entered with the Canon, by whom he had been 
blindfolded, and then Sir John Lubbock having 
grasped the left wrist of Canon Wilberforce, Mr. 
Bishop took the left hand of the latter gentleman, 
and, leading both, went direct, blindfolded as he 
was, to the place where the pin was hid, and 
picked it up. There were a great number of other 
experiments in the course of the evening similar in 
their character, and equal in their success. But 
the above descriptions will suffice to give an idea 
of what was done, and of the mode of doing it. 












































II. 






I musr now point out the importance of these 
experiments in reference to any attempt at explain- 
ing the phenomena. The two current theories of 
explanation are, first, Fraudulent Collusion; and, 
secondly, Unconscious Indication by facial expres- 
sion or muscular pressure. One of the most amus- 
ingly outspoken statements of the theory of fraud 
and collusion in reference to persons of undoubted 
respectability is to be found in Professor Donkin’s 
“Note on Thought-Reading ” in the July number 
of the “Nineteenth Century.” The phenomena 
reported in the June number of that periodical as 
exhibited by the Rev. Mr. Creery and his children, 
Professor Donkin affirms “can be easily dealt 
with,” and he forthwith proceeds to illustrate his 
“Short Method.” The phenomena alluded to he 
makes no hesitation in hinting to be due to 
nothing else than fraudulent “collusion,” and a 






















secret ‘‘code of signals” between the Rev. Mr. 

Creery and his children. We are to regard them, 
in fact, as of the same class as those exhibitions 
in which a blindfolded girl announces any object 
taken from the spectators and held in the hand of 
the exhibitor, the clue being given by the question 
asked. But even Professor Donkin will probably 
hesitate to affirm that experiments in which Sir 
John Lubbock, Canon Wilberforce, and Mr. Bishop 
were the actors, can be thus “easily dealt with.” 
And so the theory of Fraudulent Collusion can- 
not be here so glibly affirmed. 

But equally, it would appear, must we dismiss 

the theory of Unconscious Indication. It must 
be admitted, however, that this theory very natu- 
rally and properly suggested itself with reference 
to Mr. Bishop’s earlier experiments. When Mr. 
Labouchere professed himself willing to bet 
£1,000 that Mr. Bishop could not guess the 
number of a bank-note, the mode of procedure 
was to have been as follows: A number of slips 
of paper, each with a figure on it, were to be scat- 
tered on a table, and Mr. Bishop was to have two 
shots for hitting correctly each of the figures 
making the number of the bank-note. Evidently, 
therefore, it was possible that he might be guided 
in his choice in some such way as that suggested 
by Mr. Labouchere. ‘‘ What I think about Mr. 
Bishop,” said Mr. Labouchere (‘ Truth,” znd 
February, 1882), “is this: he is a clever conjuror, 
and reads thoughts much as old crones. tell for- 
tunes, by watching the effect of what they say on 
the listener, and arriving at inner thoughts by the 
expression on the outer countenance.” But inthe 
later development of Mr. Bishop’s powers, as 
shown in his experiment with Sir John Lubbock, 
such an explanation as that suggested by Mr. La- 
bouchere falls to the ground as quite irrelevant. 
Even if Mr. Bishop could have seen it, there could 
not possibly have been any “‘expression on the outer 
countenance” of Sir John Lubbock which could 
“almost at once” and “correctly” have indicated 
to Mr. Bishop four out of the five figures of which 
the number of the bank-note consisted. Nor, 

even if it could be imagined that, without a pre- 

concerted code of signals, figures could be indi- 

cated by pressure of the fingers, would such a 

supposition be here applicable. As has been said, 

the hands of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Bishop 

were only momentarily in contact, their palms 

being held flat one over the other. 

Still more strikingly, if possible, is the theory 
of Unconscious Indication by facial expression 
or muscular pressure, refuted by Mr. Bishop’s 
pin-finding experiment with Sir John Lubbock 
and Canon Wilberforce. In his earlier experi- 
ments of this kind, Mr. Bishop, when he returned 
to the room, after having been blindfolded, 
grasped the hand of the person who, during Mr. 
Bishop’s absence, had hidden the pin or other 
article. Hence, as men of science always, and 
rightly, seek to explain new phenomena by facts 
which have explained already ascertained pheno- 
mena, it was naturally supposed that Mr. Bishop 
was guided to the pin by the unconscious loosen- 
ing and tightening of the pressure of the fingers 
of the man who had hid it, according as Mr. 
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Bishop receded from or approached to the place 
where it was hid—according, as one used to say in 
the game of ‘“‘ hide and seek,”—according as he 
was “hot” or “cold.” But Mr. Bishop never now 
grasps the hand of the person who has hidden the 
article. The palm of the one is simply laid over 
that of the other, without contact, and an inch or 
so apart; and then Mr. Bishop, tucking the other’s 
arm under his own, drags him about the room, 
however large and however crowded it may be, 
and with a swiftness and excitement quite amazing, 
until his upraised and quivering right hand sud- 
denly swoops down on the hidden article, and tri- 
umphantly catches it up. 

But scientific axioms often become scientific 
prejudices. When men of science fail to explain 
things by recognised causes, some are sometimes 
apt either to insist still on their impossible expla- 
nations, or to refuse to’see the facts that refute 
them. Difficult or impossible as it was to see how 
Mr. Bishop could have the place of the hidden 
article indicated to him when he did not grasp 
the hand of the person who had hidden it, and 
when the experiment was performed as above 
described, scientific prejudice rather than principle 
might still affirm that he was guided by uncon- 
scious muscular pressure. Hence the importance 
of the above-described pin-finding experiment with 
Sir John Lubbock and Canon Wilberforce. The 
person with whom Mr. Bishop was in contact was 
not Sir John, who had hidden the pin, but the 
Canon, who was out of the room when it was hid- 
den, and who knew no more of where it had been 
hid than Mr. Bishop did. Confronted with such 
a fact as this, the hypothesis of unconscious mus- 
cular indication seems to cut but a very poor figure. 
Yet this was not the first time that Mr. Bishop had 
made his pin-finding experiment under such con- 
ditions, and successfully. More than a year ago 
he made this experiment with two men of science 
of well-known names. But one of them, at least, 
was committed to the muscular indication hypo- 
thesis; so an experiment confuting it was made as 
little of as possible ; and hence what I have said of 
the degeneration sometimes of scientific principle 
into scientific prejudice is not, perhaps, unwar- 
ranted. 


III. 


Tuus the inadequacy of the current hypotheses of 
explanation, the Fraudulent Collusion hypothesis, 
and the Unconscious Indication hypothesis, seem 
to have been demonstrated by Mr. Bishop’s later 
experiments, and particularly by those at the 


Southampton Deanery. What more adequate 
hypothesis, then, can be suggested in lieu of these 
demonstrably inadequate ones? Whether the 
following theory is found really adequate or not, 
to the explanation of the phenomena, this at least 
may be said for it—that it conforms to the condi- 
tions of a scientific hypothesis in being but a 
synthesis of verifiable facts and inferences. 
Without going into detailed scientific statements 
on the subject, which would be here out of place, 
it may suffice to say that the two main facts or 
inferences on which the theory is based are, 





first, the mechanical constitution of bodies; 
and, secondly, their solidarity, that is, their con- 
nection with each other through a mechanical 
medium. Grant these two facts, and we must 
accept, as the necessary inference from them, an 
influence exerted on every body, animate or in- 
animate, by every other body; in other words, we 
must accept, and accustom ourselves to the con- 
ception of, a universal mutual influence, or mutual 
determination. Such, briefly stated, is the basis 
of the proposed theory. Let me endeavour, first, to 
bring more clearly home to readers what is meant 
by the facts on which it is based, and by the in- 
ference drawn from them. I shall then show, or 
rather, considering our limits here, indicate or 
suggest how this theory may be applied to the 
explanation of such phenomena as those exhibited 
by Mr. Bishop, and to the explanation, also, of 
large classes of other acknowledgedly ascertained, 
yet confessedly unexplained, phenomena. 

First, then, as to what is meant by “the mecha- 
nical constitution of bodies.” It is meant that bodies 
consist of particles in every variety of molecular 
motion, and that the qualities of bodies depend on 
their internal molecular motions. And it is meant 
further that, as the brain, like every other body, 

consists of moving particles, to every variety of 
thoughts and feelings in the mind there corre- 
sponds a definite variety of molecular motions in 
the brain. ‘Then, as to the other fact on which 
the theory or explanation is based, that, namely, 
of the solidarity of bodies. By this it is meant 
that what appears to us vacant space is not really 
vacant, that no part of it can be really made a 
vacuum, except relatively speaking ; and that what 
fills space is capable of transmitting motion from 
one body toanother. Now, grant these two facts— 
as indeed granted they generally are by men of 
science—then, does not the mutual determination 
of bodies clearly follow? Imagine two bodies in 
proximity, any bodies you like, achair and a table, 
or a rat and a cat, ora man anda woman. Then, 
as it has been granted that each of these bodies is 


a system of molecular motion, is it not clear that, if g 


the medium or space between them is, as has also 
been granted, capable of transmitting motion, the 
molecular motion of each of. these bodies will 
more or less affect the molecular motion of the 
other? But this is just what is meant by Mutual 
Influence or Mutual Determination. 

Now apply this theory to the explanation of the 
phenomena exhibited by Mr. Bishop. His suc- 
_cess, as we have seen, is dependent on two con- 
ditions: first, that the person by whose thought 
Mr. Bishop is to be impressed should keep his 
mind definitely and strongly fixed on the word, 
number, place, or whatever it may be, that Mr. 
Bishop has to discover; and, secondly, that there 
should be, not necessarily contact, but close prox- 
imity, between Mr. Bishop and the person with 
this thought in his mind. Now, according to the 
foregoing theory, the two brains of, let us, for 
the sake of brevity, say A and B, are bodies in 
molecular motion ; bodies of which the moleculat 
motions vary with the thoughts and feelings anl- 
mating them; and bodies the molecular motions 
of each of which exert an influence on the mole- 
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cular motions of the other through the motion- 
transmitting medium. It is no doubt most ex- 
traordinary that the influence of one brain on 
another should be, under any conditions, so great 
as to communicate a definite thought to another 
without words or any other signs. Still, if no 
hypothesis of Fraudulent Collusion, and no hypo- 
thesis of Unconscious Indication, can be candidly 
affirmed to afford an adequate explanation, then, 
in explaining the phenomena as suggested we do 
nothing more than extend the application of a 
theory of Mutual Influence which is already par- 
tially accepted. It is accepted, I mean, in all our 
theories of heat, electricity, and magnetism. 
Nay, it would probably be generally admitted that, 
if brains are conceived as systems of molecular 
motion, they mus¢ affect each other through space 
capable of transmitting motion. Only it would 
be contended that the influence thus exerted is 
infinitesimal, or not such as to show itself in any 
definite phenomena. To this I reply, that the 
results of this mechanical influence of brain on 
brain may not always be so infinitesimal as has 
been imagined.* 

I may add that this theory was stated years 
before Mr. Bishop was ever heard of, or the special 
phenomena exhibited by him brought under the 
notice of men of science. Since my first statement 
of it, Dr. Carpenter has written as follows in his 
“‘ Mental Physiology” (p. 633, 1874) : “‘ Looking at 
Nerve-force as a special form of Physical energy, it 
may be deemed not altogether incredible that it 
should exert itself from a distance so as to bring 
the brain of one person into direct dynamical com- 
munication with that of another, without the inter- 
mediation of verbal language, or of movements of 
expression.” My theory was stated as a deduction 
from the general principle of co-existence, itself 
derived from the principle of the Conservation of 
Energy, and in reference to the explanation 
more particularly of the phenomena manifested 
by Mr. Home, so far as these were genuine; 
and to the explanation, also, not only of so- 
called ‘ spiritualistic phenomena” generally, but 
of the various classes of accurately ascertained, 
yet confessedly unexplained, phenomena of In- 
stinct. Every one knows of wonderful stories 
of cats and dogs finding their way home, though 
they may have been miles removed from it, 
shut up in a box or basket. Well, these stories 
belong to a great class of well ascertained facts 
which may be called generally “‘ way-finding,” and 
include, or should include, in a sufficiently general 
scientific survey of them, not only the homing of 
cats and dogs and other quadrupeds, and the 
migration of birds, but also the foraging, the find- 
ing the way to food, marvellously exhibited by 
certain animalcule—absolutely organless organ- 





* We allow this statement of Mr. Stuart Glennie’s theory to appear, 
that our readers may form their own estimate of it. But we think it 
wholly inadequate to explain such facts as the reading of Sir John Lub- 
bock’s bank-note. It supposes a different amount of molecular action of 
the brain for each numeral, 3, or 5, or 9, as the case may be, and a 
corresponding amount of such action conveyed to the brain of the reader 
of the numbers. Some much simpler and more probable explanation 
must exist. We are persuaded that the whole of the circumstances 
attending the exhibition at Southampton are not stated, and that room 
remains for display of cleverness on Mr. Bishop's part and of credulity 
on the part of those who describe the incident. A much larger number of 
a ag facts must be obtained before explanations are attempted. 
—Eb. L. 





isms. Considering these immense classes of con- 
fessedly unexplained facts, we may justly conclude 
that it is not merely such phenomena as those 
exhibited by Mr. Bishop that require us to extend 
our conceptions of Mutual Influence. We may, 
therefore, be more ready to accept an extension of 
this conception as a means of explaining these 
phenomena. And we may perhaps hope to find 
in it the key to some, at least, of the mysteries of 
mind-impressions. J. S. S-G. 





*," The following letter from Dr. Carpenter to Mr. 
Bishop will be read with interest. It contains the whole 
truth on what has been surrounded with much mystery : 
**Dear Sir,—The experiments you were good enough to 
show me at my house some time ago, Professor Huxley 
also being present, satisfied us, as 1 know that they had 
previously satisfied a number of the Professors of the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Universities, of your remarkable power 
of ‘Thought-Reading,’ which you derive from your care- 
ful study of the indications wsconsciously given by subs 
jects of your experiments, and from your peculiar apt- 
ness in the interpretation of those indications. And 
they also showed us that you have acquired (by the like 
study and practice) a remarkable power of directing— 
under certain circumstances—the thoughts and actions of 
others by suggestions wxconsciously conveyed to them. I 
regard both sets of experiments of great value to the physio- 
logist and psychologist—quite irrespective of the help they 
give in the elucidation of various phenomena which have 
made a strong impression on a certain section of the public, 
and which it is maintained could not be produced without 
some agency beyond our ken. It is clear to me that all your 
work in this direction is done upon strictly scientific principles, 
and tends to enlarge our knowledge of the automatic interac- 
tions of mind and body.” 


The following are the letters written by Sir John Lubbock 
and Canon Wilberforce about the Southampton experi- 
ments :— 

**London, 25th August, 1882. 

**Dear Sir,—As you wish me to put down what occurred 
with reference to the £5 note, I will not decline to do so. 
I took the note out of my purse, looked at the number, and 
then replaced it without showing it to any one else. The 
number was, if I remember right, 95974. You gave the first 
number right, and almost at once, then hesitated some 
minutes, eventually making a three, but at the same time 
expressing doubt. The remaining numbers you wrote down 
correctly. I was not conscious of giving any indication which 
could have guided you, and whatever the explanation may 
be, the experiment interested me very much. 

**T am, yours truly, 
‘*JoHN LUBBOCK, 


(Signed) 


‘¢ W. Irving Bishop, Esq.’ 
**The Deanery, Southampton. 

** The experiment most interesting to myself was this: I took 
from my pocket a shilling, read the date, replaced the shil- 
ling in my pocket, made a mental picture of the date, which 
Mr. Bishop hereupon wrote in chalk upon a black board. 
The experiment with the five-pound note was as follows :-— 

.** Sir John Lubbock took from his pocket a-five-pound note, 
and ‘having privately observed the number, replaced the note 
in his pocket-book. Mr. Bishop correctly inscribed the 
number upon.the slate, with the exception of the second 
figure, which he afterwards corrected. 

“*Tt-would be difficult to describe the accuracy and rapidity 
with which Mr. Bishop discovered a pin concealed in any 
part of the room. This experiment must be seen to be 
appreciated fully. 

(Signed) ** BASIL WILBERFORCE. 

** August 23rd, 1882.” 


Such are the letters of attestation to wich reference has 
been made in the preceding article. Even if Mr. Bishop is 
prudent enough never to attempt again the sensational feat 
of reading a sealed bank-note, the experiments referred to 
in Dr. Carpenter’s letter form a most interesting exhibition. 





ELECTRICITY AND ITS USES. 


1X.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


\ HEN a current of electricity of sufficient 
strength, say that from a two or three cells 

of a voltaic battery, is sent through water, 

it decomposes the water into its constituent 
gases, hydrogen and oxygen. This experiment is 
usually shown by means of the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 1. This consists of a glass vessel (v) con- 


A B 


taining water, and also two glass test-tubes (A, B) 
inverted over a pair of platinum plates projecting 
up from the bottom of the cell or vessel. These 
plates are connected by wires to the poles of the 
voltaic battery (c),as shown, and therefore they act 
as electrodes and pass the current from the battery 
through the water. That in connection with the 
positive pole (+) of the battery is termed the 
‘‘anode,” and that in connection with the nega- 
tive (—) pole is the ‘“‘cathode.” Now, as the 
water is decomposed the hydrogen gas is found to 
collect on the cathode by which the current is 
supposed to leave the water, while the oxygen 
collects on the anode by which the current is be- 
lieved to enter water; and being a gas, and lighter 
than the water, it rises into the upper ends of the 
tubes. The volume of hydrogen at the cathode 
is always twice the volume of oxygen at the 
anode, and this agrees with the known consti- 
tution of water. Further, the quantity of water 
decomposed in a given time is proportional to 
the strength of the electric current, and hence if 
the tubes are graduated to show the volume of 
gases collected in them, the instrument becomes a 
voliameter, or current-measurer. ‘This important 
discovery of electro-chemical decomposition was 
made in 1800 by Carlisle and Nicholson, and 
from it a great number of industries take their 
source. 

We have, for example, the Bain electro-chemi- 
cal telegraph, in which the cu.rent is caused to 
decompose a solution of iodide of potassium in 
starch and water. Paper is moistened with the 
solution, and the current is passed through it. 





The result is that the iodine is separated from the 
potassium and leaves a blue stain on the paper to 
mark the passage of the current, and be inter- 
preted by the clerk as a signal of the message. 


ELECTRO-PLATING. 


The principal outcome of the discovery is, how- 
ever, the art of electro-plating the baser metals 
with gold, silver, nickle, and other metals of a 
nobler kind, so as to improve the appearance of 
articles made from the baser metals, and at the 
same time prevent their surfaces from oxidising. 
When a metallic solution—say, a solution of sul- 
phate of copper—is substituted for the water in 
the voltameter experiment wpich we have de- 
scrsbed, the sulphate of copper is decomposed, 
and metallic copper is deposited on the cathode, 
while an oxide of sulphur, known as ‘ sulphion,” 
is deposited on the anode. The sulphur, however,,. 
soon combines with water to form sulphuric acid 
and free oxygen. If the electrodes are of copper 
instead of platinum, one copper plate becomes 
heavier in this process by the deposition of fresh 
copper on it, and the other becomes lighter 
because the newly-formed sulphuric acid eats it 
away. The rate at which this process ef build- 
ing and wasting goes on is a measure of the 
strength of the current, and Mr. Edison has con- 
structed on this plan an ingenious current-meter 
for measuring the electricity consumed in electric 
lamps, just as gas is measured now. 

The important fact, however, is that metals can 
be deposited in this way from solutions, and hence 
we pass at once to the apparatus employed in 
electro deposition. It was in 1836 that Mr. De la 
Rue observed that ina Daniells’ cell the copper 
deposited on the copper plate took on its under- 
side the impress of the plate, even to the tiny 
scratches on its surface. Three years later, Jacobi, 
in St. Petersburg, and Jordan, in London, starting 
from this fact, devised a means of obtaining im- 
pressions of medals, woodcuts, stereotypes, and 
ornaments by the electro-deposition of copper. 
Even non-metallic bodies could be reproduced in 
copper by employing moulds of wax lined with a 
film ‘of plumbago, in order to get a conducting 
surface to serve as a cathode, and a ground for the 
deposit. 

This process, originally termed ‘‘ galvano-plasty” 
by Jacobi, is now known as electrotyping. Elec- 
trotypes of objects are formed by hanging a mould 
of it, lined with plumbago, in a bath of saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper, and making the 
lining of this mould the cathode of the current, 
while the anode is a plate of copper, which will 
be decomposed at the same rate as the copper is 
deposited on the mould, and thus keep up the 
strength of the solution. The process is largely 
used in multiplying copies of woodcuts and stereo- 
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typing pages of printed matter; and the copies 
wear better than the original wooden blocks or 
leaden types. 

Electro-plating, which is the art of covering 
one metal with another, was begun by Brugnatelli 
in 1805, when he took a silver medal and coated 
it with gold by making it the cathode ina solution 
of gold. 

In 1840 Messrs. Elkington, of London, intro- 
duced German-silver articles electro-plated with 
gold and silver. The electro-plating bath is 


shown in Fig. 2, and consists of the vat (A), con- 


taining a solution (B) of the double cyanide of 
gold and potassium when gold is to be deposited, 
and the double cyanide of silver and potassium 
when silver is to be overlaid. The electrodes 
(c, D) in this case are rods of metal, laid across 
the mouth of the vat, and the articles to be coated 
are suspended from the cathode into the solution 
(B), like the spoons in the figure. A plate (£) of 
the kind of metal to be deposited is also hung 
from the anode (D), so as to keep up the strength 
of the solution. In silver plating this metal is, 
of course, silver, and a small quantity of bi- 
sulphide of carbon is added to the bath to give 
the deposited metal a bright surface. <A frosted, 
or crystalline, deposit is produced by a rapid 
deposition. ‘The gilding of cups inside is effected 
by filling them with the solution, and suspending 
in it an anode of gold, the vessel itself being the 
cathode. 4 

Iron or pewter can be gilded in the same way, 
but in order that the deposit may adhere the 
better, they are first coated with copper. Even 
non-metallic objects can be electro-plated by first 
covering them with a conducting film. The best 
film is made of fine grains of silver deposited on 
the surface of the object by plunging it into a 
solution of nitrate of silver and then into one of 
phosphorus. The recent Paris Electrical Ex- 
hibition contained many curious and _ beautiful 
specimens of this kind encased in gold, silver, and 
copper, for example, ferns and foliage of all sorts, 
flowers, sabots, bonnets, dragon-flies, lizards, 
beetles, and even human hands and brains, which 
showed every wrinkle and convolution. The use 
of the latter objects was of course for anatomical 
purposes; but it also suggests a new mode of 
mummifying unknown to the Egyptians. 

Nickel-plating is a comparatively new branch 
of the industry we are considering. Iron or brass 
articles may be coated directly with nickel and 





preserved from rusting on the surface. The 
Americans nickel-plate most of their small iron 
tools, and also many of the exposed parts of 
larger engines. Nickel is deposited from the 
double sulphates or chlorides of nickel and ammo- 
nium; and the powerful currents derived from the 
dynamo-electric machine are generally used in 
the process, as also in the coating of carbon rods 
with copper for electric lamps. The thermo- 
electric pile is also employed as a generator of 
the current and substitute for the battery in 
electro-plating. 

Electrolysis, as the process of decomposing a 
solution by the electric current is called, has given 
rise to many other practices. It is the principle 
of the accumulator in which electricity is “‘ stored 
up,” as we have before described ; and inferior 
alcohols can be rectified and made purer by 
the electricity breaking up the adulterating oils in 
them. Wine, too, is improved in quality by the 
same action. Moreover, at the Paris Exhibition 
a great variety of brilliant aniline dyes which had 
been deposited by electrolysis from allied solu- 
tions were displayed. 

While upon the subject of purification by means 
of electricity, we may mention the magnetic ore- 
separator of Edison, by which iron is separated 
from the black sands of Rhode Island, U.S., by 
means of a powerful electro-magnet. Porcelain 
clays are also purified of ferruginous particles by 
the same means, a wash of the clay being passed 
between the poles of a magnet so as to enable the 
particles to adhere to the poles, from which they 
are afterwards scraped. A similar sifting has 
recently been applied to the separation of bran 
from flour in America, but in this case the light 
flakes of bran are attracted by ebonite rollers 
which have been rubbed with wool, just as chaff 
or shreds of cotton are attracted by a rod of 
sealing-wax that has been rubbed upon the sleeve. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Turning now to the minor uses of electricity, 
and first to those in the household, we come to 











the clectric-bell, which is superseding the old 
pull-bell by reason of its convenience. The power 
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for ringing the bell is supplied by a small battery 
of two or three Leclanché elements (L, Fig. 3), 
and all the ringer has to do is simply to complete 
the electric circuit by pressing two metal contacts 
together by a press-button (Pp) let into the wall. 
The bell itself consists of the sounder (B) and its 
clapper (c). The clapper projects from a soft 
iron armature (A), which is pressed by a spring 
nearly into contact with the poles of an electro- 
magnet (E). When the current, by completion of 
the circuit, flows through the electro-magnet (E), 
the armature is attracted, and the clapper strikes 
the bell. There are bells of a single stroke, but 
that illustrated is what is called a ‘‘ trembler,” 
and continues to ring as long as the current 
flows—that is to say, as long as the person makes 
contact by pressing the button. This is effected 
by making the clapper break the circuit every time 
it strikes the bell. By causing the forward move- 
ment of the clapper to draw the spring (T) away 
from a contact-point (P) in the circuit, this is 
easily done. The stoppage of the current of 
course leaves the clapper free to spring back and 
re-establish the circuit, so that the current flows 
afresh, and the electro-magnet again pulls it for- 
ward. This action goes on as long as the person 
wishes it, and a ringing succession of blows on 
the bell is the result. 

Such a bell, besides being suitable for ordinary 
service, is an efficient alarm against burglars, 
provided the door or window by which the burglar 
enters is made to press the button on the act of 
opening. It can also be used for telling the 
height of water in a boiler or other domestic 
event; and it is used out of doors to indicate the 
level of water in rivers or reservoirs, and thus 
forewarn floods. When it is ased to announce an 
outbreak of fire on the premises, the circuit is 
completed sometimes through the melting of 
tallow or a very fusible metal alloy under the heat 
generated by the fire. A better plan is to usea 
small ‘‘ thermostat,” or composite spring (s, Fig. 
4) of two different metals, say brass and iron, 

















FIG 4 


soldered back to back, and placed so that when 
the spring, by curving under the unequal expansion 
of the two metals, due to the rise of tempera- 
ture occasioned by the fire, will come into contact 
with a metal pin (P), and thus complete the circuit 
of the battery. Such is the plan of Mr. Edward 
Bright, c.z., who has also devised the ingenious 
system of street fire-alarms now introduced into 
many. of the London districts. In this system 





there are a number of street posts, each contain- 
ing a handle, by which the person giving the 
alarm can ring an electric-bell at the nearest fire 
brigade station, and at the same time enable the 
officer on duty there to verify the locality and 
number of the street post on which the alarm has 
been given. 


NOVEL APPLICATIONS. 


The number of experimental apparatus in which 
electricity has played a part is legion. There is. 
no applied science into which it does not enter, 
and every art may profit by its aid. The most 
delicate chronographs for measuring intervals of 
time are electrical, and register the motions of a 
very rapidly vibrating tuning-fork on barrels of 
smoked glass. ‘These are very useful instruments 
in physiological experiments, such as the deter- 
mination of the speed of thought. The move- 
ments of the pulse are also recorded by means of 
electricity with the sphygmograph, and Dr. B. W. 
Richardson has applied the microphone to render 
the beating distinctly audible. It is a somewhat 
significant fact that, according to the doctor, the 
human pulse seems to go on, saying, ‘‘ Bother it!” 
Professor Hughes, the discoverer of the micro- 
phone, has also invented an instrument termed 
the Induction Balance, which can be used to mea- 
sure the hearing power of the ears, and was recently 
applied by Professor Graham Bell to detect the 
locality of the bullet in the person of the lamented 
President Garfield. This application was due to 
a disturbing effect, or its indications'set up by the 
presence of small masses of metal near it. Fur- 
ther trials, however, are necessary to fit it for 
this very delicate and momentous duty. 





THE SUN-FISH (Orthagoriscus). 


On a lovely tropical morning in the South 
Pacific, when sailing between Danger and 
Suwarrow Islands, we heard the captain shout, “A 
sun-fish!” I rushed on deck. There indeed was 
the huge fish, sunning himself on the surface of 
the water, scarcely moving a fin. Its appearance 
strongly reminded me of the sting-ray, which is 
very common in these seas. Its short, round body 
seemed as if the hinder part had been bitten off. 
The mouth was small in proportion to the size of 
its body, and the tail very short. It was of enor 
mous size, probably weighing two hundred pounds. 
The sun-fish of the South Pacific certainly differs 


_from that occasionally seen on the coasts of Britain 


and commonly figured in books. After some time 
our visitor swam leisurely away and a shark took 
its place. 

By the Hervey Islanders the sun-fish is called 
“‘fafarua.” It is common in the Paumatu Islands 
and some other parts of the Pacific. The natives 
assert that it feeds on sea-weed and a species o! 
mackerel called by them ‘‘ koperu.” It is said to 
hunt in company with the shark, always keeping 
in advance. It is, however, never molested by the 
shark, its skin being nearly two inches thick, 
tough and elastic. Its flesh is not much eaten by 
the natives, as they believe that it occasions a skin 
disease.—W. W. GILL, B.A. 
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THE CITADEL OF CAIRO. 


HISTORY OF CAIRO. 


AIRO, the capital of Egypt, and the largest and 
most populous city in Africa, is of compara- 
tively recent origin. In the middle of the 

seventh century the Saracens had completed the 
conquest of the land of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies, of which Alexandria was still the 
capital ; itself also modern, compared with Thebes 
and Memphis and other ancient Egyptian cities. 
For a time the Byzantines regained possession of 
Alexandria, but the Saracens retook it, after which 
its decline was rapid. The Arab ruler Amrou re- 
solved to found a new capital in a region less ex- 
nosed to invasion. The site selected was near the 
ancient Memphis, but on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, that nearest Arabia, about fifteen miles above 
the Delta. 

The new city was called E] Kaheirah, “the vic- 
torious,” whence the name Cairo. This was in 
the year 969. After a time a new city was built, 
nearer Heliopolis, known as New Cairo. The tem- 





ples of Memphis and Heliopolis, and even the stone 
casings of the Pyramids, were used as materials for 
building Old and New Cairo. The founder of the 
new city, in 972, was Moez, third of the line of 
the Fatimite Caliphs, so called from the name of 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet, the wife of Ali, 
who made himself independent of the Caliphs of 
Bagdad. 

The Egyptians, always submissive to their con- 
querors, were willing subjects of the new dynasty, 
under which Cairo grew and flourished through 
successive ages. The wars of the epoch of the 
Crusades brought no check to the growth and 
prosperity of the new capital of Egypt, nor did it 
suffer under the conflicts of rival dynasties, until 
at last the nation became subject to the Turkish 
power, which had overthrown the Eastern Empire, 
and were now masters of Constantinople. From 
the middle of the fifteenth century Egypt remained 
a province of the Osmanli or Turkish empire. 
But Cairo, whether under the Abasside dynasties, 
or under the rule of the Circassian Mamelukes. 
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continued to flourish, and its mosques and palaces, 
its bazaars and fortresses, rendered it the most 
magnificent of Eastern cities. 

In the history of the world Cairo is little heard 
of for three centuries before the invasion of Egypt 
by Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798. His project was 
to occupy Egypt, and use that country as a base of 
operations to assail the power of England in India, 
which the French imagined to be the great source 
of British wealth and power. The story of the 
conquest of Egypt, after the defeat of the Mame- 
lukes under Mourad Bey; of the destruction of the 
French fleet by Nelson at the Battle of the Nile; 
of Napoleon’s enforced stay in Egypt for nearly a 
year, and his invasion of Syria; of his repulse by 
Sir Sidney Smith at Acre, and his return to Cairo ; 
of his escape from Egypt and abandonment of the 
dream of Eastern conquest; all this is too well 
known to require to be narrated here. Then fol- 
lowed the victory of Sir Ralph Abercromby over 
the French at Aboukir, and finally the capitulation 
ef the French army, under Menou, in command 
after the assassination of Kleber, to the British and 
Indian troops under General Hutchinson and Sir 
David Baird. 

At-the peace of Amiens, in 1802, Egypt was 
restored to the Porte. After hostilities were 
resumed the English made an unsuccessful attempt, 
in 1807, to re-occupy Egypt before it could again 
fall under the power of Napoleon. Alexandria and 
Damietta were captured, but Rosetta held out, and 
the British were glad to conclude a convention, by 
which Egypt was left under the rule of the Turks. 
The Egyptian viceroyalty then fell to the lot of 
Mohammed or Mehemet Ali, who ruled with de- 
spotic sway, after the memorable massacre of 
the Janissaries in the citadel of Cairo. 

Under the successors of Mehemet Ali, whatever 
have been the political changes and economic 
condition of the country, the capital has enjoyed 
continued prosperity. Among the upper classes 
wealth' has increased, and under French influence 
and example, the appearance of certain districts 
has been changed, but not ‘‘ Haussmannised” to 
the extent that Alexandria has been. There has 
been a veneer of Western “ civilisation,” so called, 
over the life of certain classes, under the influence 
of the foreign residents and visitors, but in the 
native city and population there has been little 
change, and Cairo may still be regarded as more 
“Oriental” than most Eastern cities of the Mo- 
hammedan world. 


THE CITY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


The population is about 350,000, and of this 
total more than two-thirds are pure natives. 
Almost all the nobility, and the families of the 
highest class, may be said to be Turkish, or of 
Turkish or Armenian extraction. At the same 
time there are many very rich natives, who rank as 
**notables.” These, however, are almost a class 
by themselves, and the “nobility” really is anly 
so recognised and called when there is some mix- 
ture of Turkish, Armenian, and in a few instances 
ef Greek blood. The Ulemahs, or the learned nen 





and teachers, may be reckoned among “the 
higher classes,” but, being mostly natives, not 
among the nobility. The great mass of the peo- 
ple, in Cairo as throughout Egypt, have ever been 
treated as a conquered and inferior race, and it 
was in the hope of some change for the better in 
the position of the natives that led the rebellion of 
Arabi to assume the form of something like a 
national and patriotic rising. ‘The mass of the 
inhabitants know nothing about public affairs, and 
recognise only the voice of the individual who is 
in power. Hence their trust in Arabi, and their 
belief in his lying proclamations; the preachers in 
the mosque and speakers in the streets confirming 
their delusion, and leading them to imagine the 
military revolt to be a rising for the true faith and 
the destruction of oppressors. 

It will be a poor result of English interference 
‘if the mass of the people are again left to the rule 
of the Turkish pashas and other foreigners of the 
upper classes, who have fattened on the labour of 
the poor natives of Egypt. The war was necessary, 
even in the interest of the Egyptian people, be- 
cause the disorder and distrust caused by the idle 
and turbulent soldiery hindered peaceful develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. It isa false 
representation of the case to say that the interests 
of foreign capitalists or bondholders had anything 
to do with British armed interference. The war 
was undertaken on higher ground, and will be of 
lasting service to the native population if the 
British protection is not too hastily withdrawn. 
But to return to the description of Cairo and its 
population. 

There are: divisions of the town known as the 
Moslem, Jewish, and Christian quarters, once ex- 
clusively and still mainly belonging to each, 
although not now solely occupied by its own reli- 
gious section of the inhabitants. There is no 
regulation in force, but the people naturally keep 
among those who have common faith and customs, 
on the principle that “birds of a feather flock 
together.” ‘The military, police, and Government 
officials of all sorts form a goodly body. The 
shopkeepers and traders form a sort of middle 
class. ‘The majority of the clerks, whether in the 
service of the State or of merchants, are native 
Copts. The police are chiefly officered by Italians. 
The bulk of the population are ignorant and super- 
stitious, and the Moslem part easily excited to 
fanaticism. A strong police or constabulary is 
greatly wanted for Egypt, especially for Cairo and 
other towns. Fora large standing army there is 
little need, and the danger of having one has been 
clearly shown by recent events. The organisation 
of a good police will be the best service that the 
English could render to the Khedive during their 
occupation of the country. Oh, for an hour of 
Colonel Gordon ! 

In ordinary times the commissariat of Cairo is 
perfect, being accomplished by foreign aid, and the 
importation of large supplies of food, both animal 
and vegetable. So far as the poorer classes are 
concerned, Arab bread, with onions, cucumbers, 
and water melons, give sufficient sustenance. 
Wheat is usually plentiful and cheap. Drinking 
water is also abundant. For the poor districts 
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there are fountains and the old-fashioned water 
carriers. For the richer quarters there are water- 
works, under a French company. Water is laid 
on to almost all the houses, and the charges are 
not excessive. 


THE CITADEL OF CATRO. 


The citadel stands on the side of the Mook- 
attan range of hills. J+ is surrounded by walls 








from the interior of Egypt. The Nile boats in 
our picture have discharged their cargoes of grain 
and other produce at the merchants’ stores. 
Steamers may be sometimes seen, but a very small 
portion of the trade traffic of the Nile is by steam. 
Coek’s steamers, plying between Cairo and the 
First and Second Cataracts, lie at Boulak, and 
start for their journey just above the bridge. Here 
also are the dahabiehs, waiting to be chartered 
by Nile travellers. The factories and workshops 
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BOULAK,. 


enclosing a space of several acres. The great 
mosque of Mohammed Ali, with its tall and grace- 
ful minarets, is the most conspicuous object. In 
the mosque are the remains of this old soldier 
and ruler, and on its south side his palace and 
pretty little garden. In former times the citadel 
was considered a strong fortress, being built of 
stone, but it is dominated by neighbouring heights, 
and could not stand before modern siege artillery. 
Our illustration shows the principal gate or en- 
trance of the citadel from the town. 


BOULAK. 


Boulak, outside the town, and on the banks of 
the river, is the mart for all the cereals coming 





for making and repairing the railway plant are at 
Boulak. The banks of the river are busy enough, 
but the town itself has a tumbledown appearance, 
the streets being narrow and poor, and most of 
the houses very old. 

Opposite Boulak is the beautiful palace and 
grounds of the Viceroy, forming a striking con- 
trast to the ruinous state of the town. 

Old Cairo is about three miles from the centre 
of Cairo proper. One can drive there comfort- 
ably, barring the annoyance of clouds of dust and 
rough jolting over an ill-kept road 


RHODA ISLAND AND THE NILOMETER. 


Opposite to Old Cairo is the island of Rhoda, 
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having at its southern end the famous Nilometer, 
the official standard register of the rise of the 
water, upon which the hopes and prospects of the 
country, year by year,so much depend. A de- 
scription of the Nilometer, with a view, has 


already been given in the “ Leisure Hour.” The 
island has some splendid summer residences, with 
beautiful gardens, belonging to wealthy Turks 
and native merchants. In the garden of one of 
these houses is the Nilometer. 


THE BLIGHTING STORM OF APRIL, 1882. 


N most places in the south and east of England 
the great storm of April of this year caused 
unusual desolation. The genial spring weather 
had brought out abundant verdure and blossom of 
fairest promise, when a blast of cold wind passed 
across the land, shrivelling up the young leaves, 
and producing effects far beyond what could be 
attributed either to the force of the storm or the 
temperature of the air. Had the injury to plant- 
life been mainly due to the sudden chill, the trees 
would not have presented the strange aspect after 
the storm passed—withered and dried on the side 
exposed, and comparatively unhurt on the side 
sheltered or farther from the point whence the 
wind blew. The phenomenon is therefore worthy 
of special record among the events of the year. 

During the first half of April the winds were 
generally and for the most part easterly, but on 
the 13th there were signs of a storm coming from 
the south-west. This passed over the centre of 
the British Islands next day. During the remain- 
der of the month storm-centres reached these 
shores with unusual frequency from the same point 
of the compass, and each succeeding storm fol- 
lowed the track of its predecessor, so that in two 
weeks following tl e 14th, six storm-centres passed 
over England on an easterly course. Among the 
most important were those of the 23rd, 25th, 28th, 
and z9th, each increasing in “‘ dangerous energy,” 
as the American telegzairs report. On the 27th 
it was evident, by the backing and freshening of 
the wind, as well as by the falling of the baro- 
meter rather rapidly at the western stations, that 
a storm of great velocity was approaching from 
the Atlantic. This disturbance passed over Eng- 
land next day, and at 6 p.m. its centre was situated 
on the coast of Northumberland, the barometer 
at Kew having fallen to 29°27 in. 

On that day—the 28th—there were no indica- 
tions at the western meteorological stations of the 
approach of the severer storm which passed over 
the south of England on the following day. Va- 
lencia, on the south-west of Ireland, is the out- 
post station for warning of most gales coming over 
the Atlantic. It is worthy of note that the night 
reports at 6 p.m. gave no indication of a coming 
disturbance ; whilst the next report, at 8 a.m. on 
the z9th, showed that the centre of the cyclone 
had passed to the eastward of the station, and a 
strong gale was blowing at the entrance to the 
English Channel. This gale, amounting at times 
to the force of a hurricane, crossed the south of 
England at the lowest rate of thirty-five miles an 





hour, so that if its rate of progress was the same 
prior to reaching the British Islands, its distance 
from the western coasts at 6 p.m. on the 28th was 
less than five hundred miles, although no signs ot 
the disturbance could then be recognised; but 
this is by no means uncommon, for the most 
violent of our storms often give the shortest warn- 
ing of their approach, and, from the absence of 
more frequent telegraphic reports, break upon us 
comparatively unawares. 

With reference to the American prognostication 
of this great storm, on the morning of the 27th 
the London agents of the ‘“‘ New York Herald” 
issued the following warning: ‘‘ A disturbance 
likely to develop energy is crossing (the Atlantic) 
south of latitude 45°, and will arrive on the British 
and French coasts from south-west between the 
28th and 30th; east backing to north gales or 
strong wind; Atlantic very stormy.” The verifi- 
cation of this warning is amply proved by the fore- 
going facts. 

Doubtless the gale of the z9th was severe, but 
its chief violence was limited to the south of Eng- 
land and France. At Greenwich Observatory a 
pressure of 49} lb. to the square foot was regis- 
tered at five p.m., and subsequently the anemo- 
meter was damaged, so that the full force of the 
gale was not recorded. At Kew, in some of the 
gusts, a rate of seventy to eighty miles per hour 
was obtained. 

The damage done by this great storm on sea 
and land was considerable, but not so devastating 
among forests and farms as many northern storms, 
while at sea the loss in shipping was not large, 
probably in consequence of mariners being so 
frequently forewarned by the previous storms. As 
the writer of this paper was resident at the time 
on the seacoast of Hampshire he witnessed its 
destructive effects, accompanied by unusual phe- 


* nomena in blighting the fruit crops that had just 


come into blossom. Gardeners at the time were 
expecting an early and heavy crop of apples, for 
the trees were snow-white with the abundance of 
flowers. At the height of the gale a large part of 
these were torn from the branches, but those that 
remained were withered and blackened as if by 
blight, while the young leaves presented an ap- 
pearance as if scorched by fire. Although the air 
was cold—the thermometer falling to 37° Fahren- 
heit during the night, and the barometer at 28.97 
in.—yet there was no frost to account sufficiently 
for the withered appearance of the foliage, and 
the under leaves, which would be effectually shut 
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off from radiation, were, in many instances, as 
much damaged as the upper and more exposed 
parts. This was not only the case with the delicate 
leaves of the fruit-trees, but more or less with the 
woodland trees. Some stood the blighting influ- 
ence better than others, according to their hardy 
nature. But everywhere, in grove, garden, or 
wood, what had presented a fresh and fertile show 
of flowers and foliage exhibited a decrepit and 
barren aspect—which fortunately has been some- 
what repaired by a moist, genial summer and 
autumn. 

This extraordinary blight was not confined to 
the lands adjacent to the sea, but extended inland 
for many miles. It brought forth communications 
from both meteorologists and florists, who beheld 
its effects in their gardens from fifty to eighty 
miles north of the English Channel, and stretch- 
ing from Cornwall to Kent. One correspondent 
to the press hinted that it was caused by the 
atmosphere being saturated with salt-water spray 
during the height of the hurricane. Upon this 
we observed that our window-panes and those of 
our neighbours were darkened by an unusual film 
from without. On testing this we found it de- 
cidedly salt. In the monthly report of the Kew 
Observatory the following remarks are given :— 

“There seems fair evidence that the destruction 





to the foliage has been caused by the saline parti- 
cles carried inland from the sea by the hurricane, 
although the somewhat partial manner of the 
destruction is opposed to this view. At Carles- 
gill, Dumfriesshire, about fifty miles from the 
nearest point of the German Ocean, during stormy 
but dry east winds, salt spray has been seen on 
the windward side of trees, and the leaves of ever- 
greens browned. At Pennicuick, near Edinburgh, 
about ten miles from the sea, it has been deter- 
mined by analysis that the average annual rainfall 
of thirty-one inches brings down upon each acre 
of land in the neighbourhood 641 pounds, or 
nearly six hundredweight of salt. Ina storm at 
sea the salt water blown into the air often renders 
it so dark as to make it impossible to see a ship’s 
length ahead, so that with a strong wind this 
spray may be carried for many miles inland.” 

We may add to these interesting remarks, that 
while on a visit to the Shetland Isles of some dura- 
tion, when heavy storms crossed them either from 
the Atlantic or the German Ocean, the air was 
highly charged with fine salt spray, which swept 
entirely over them, rendering the freshwater pools 
brackish. To this saline rain, so destructive to 
vegetation, we also attributed the stunted appear- 
ance of the sparse shrubs and absence of foliage 
on these almost treeless islands. S. M. 














PRIMARY EDUCATION 


HE law for primary education, universal and 

: compulsory, passed both by the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies last spring, and 

now in operation, is a most important measure for 


the French nation. The chief enactments are 
worthy of being studied in connection with our 
own system of primary education. The following 
are some of the prominent articles of the new 
code: 


‘Clause 1.—Primary education comprises moral and civil 
instruction, reading, writing, geography, particularly that of 
France, history, especially that of France up to the present 
day, some notions of law and political economy, the elements 
of natural, physical, and mathematical science, their applica- 
tions to agriculture, health, industrial arts, manual labour, 
and uses of the tools of the principal crafts, the elements of 
drawing, modelling, and music, gymnastics, for boys military 
drill, for girls needlework. Clause 2.—The primary public 
schools shall be closed one day a week, besides Sunday, so as 
to allow parents, if they desire it, to give their children religious 
instruction elsewhere than in the school buildings. Religious 
instruction is optional in private schools. Clause 3.—The 
provisions of Clauses 13 and 14 of the law of the 14th of 
March, 1850, are repealed as far as they give ministers of re- 
ligion a right of inspection, surveillance, and management in 
the public and private primary schools and infant schools. 
Clause 4.—Primary education is compulsory for children of 
both sexes between six.and thirteen years of age. It may be 
given either in the establishments of primary or secondary or 
in the public or free (now State) schools, or in the family by 
the father himself, or by any person chosen by him. A re- 
gulation will settle the means of securing primary education to 
dumb and blind children, 





IN FRANCE. 


_ ‘Clause 5.—A municipal commission shall be appointed 
in each commune to superintend and encourage attendance at 
the schools. It shall be composed of the mayor, as chairman, 
one delegate of the canton, members ‘appointed by the muni- 
cipality, in number amounting, at most, to one-third of the 
members of the Council. At Paris and at Lyons there shall 
be a commission for each municipal arrondissement. The func- 
tions of the members of the School Commission shall last till 
the election of a new Municipal Council. They shall always be 
eligible forre-election. The primary inspector shall be ex-officio 
member of all school commissions within his district. Clause 
6.—A certificate of primary studies shall be created and 
awarded after a public examination, to which children over 
eleven years of age shall be admitted. Those who have 
obtained such a certificate shall be dispensed from the period 
of compulsory school attendance still to be passed. The 
father, guardian, or other person having charge of the child 
shall, a fortnight at least before the resumption of the classes, 
inform the mayor of the commune whether he intends giving 
the child instruction at home or in a public or private school. 
In the latter cases he shall specify the school chosen. Fam- 
ilies domiciled near two or more public schools shall have 
the right to enrol their children at one or other of these 
schools, whether it be within their communes or not, unless 
it has already the authorised maximum attendance. In case 
of conflict, and at the request either of the mayor or of the 
parents, the Departmental Council shall give the final deci- 
sion. 

‘¢ Clause 8.—Annually the mayor shall draw up with the 
Municipal School Commission the list of all children aged 
from six to thirteen years, and inform the persons having 
charge of these children of the date of the resumption of 
theclasses. Incase of non-declaration a fortnight before that 
date by the parents and other responsible persons, he shall 
ex-officio enrol the child in one of the public schools and 
advise the responsible person thereof. A week before the 
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resumption ef the classes he shall deliver to the heads of public 
and private schools the list of children who are to attend their 
schools, A duplicate of these lists shall be sent by him to 
the primary inspector. Clause 9,—When a child leaves 
school the parents or responsible persons shall at once inform 
the mayor thereof, and state in what way he is in future to re- 
ceive instruction. Clause 10,—When a child temporarily re- 
mains away from school the parents or responsible persons 
shall make known to the head master or mistress the causes 
thereof, The head masters or mistresses shall keep a register 
for each class of the non-attendants, At the end of every 
month they shall send to the mayor and to the primary in- 
spector an extract from this register, indicating the number 
of absentees and the reasons given. The motives of absence 
shall be submitted to the School Commission, The only 
reasons are the following :—IIIness of the child ; death of a 
member of the family; impediments resulting from casual 
difficulty of communications. Other circumstances shall be 
judged by the commission. Clause 11.—Every head of a 
private school who shall not conform to the preceding clause 
shall, on the report of the School Commission and of the 
primary inspector, be denounced to the Departmental Council. 
The Departmental Council shall pronounce the .following 
penalties :—(1) warning, (2) censure, (3) suspension for, at 
most, a month, and, in case of recurrence in the school year, 
for, at most, three months. 

‘* Clause 12,—When a child shall have absented itself from 
the school four times in the month during at least halfa day 
without a justification admitted by the School Board, the 
father, guardian, or responsible person shall be cited three 
days at least beforehand before the Board, which shall remind 
him of the terms of the law and explain his duty to him. In 
case of non-appearance without any acceptable justification, 
the Board shall apply the penalty specified in the next clause. 
Clause 13.—In case of recurrence within twelve months fol- 
lowing the first breach the School Commission shall order 
publication, during a fortnight or a month, on the door of the 
town-hall, of the names and occupations of the responsible 
person, with an indication of the act charged against him. 
The same penalty shall be enforced against, persons who have 
not conformed to the requirements of Clause 9. Clause 14.— 
In case of a fresh relapse, the School Commission, or, failing 
it, the primary inspector, may make complaint to the justice 
of the peace. The infringement involves police penalties, 
conformably to 479, 480, of the Penal Code. Clause 463 
of the same code is applicable (where these penalties are 
a fine of from eleven francs to fifteen francs, or imprisonment 
for, at most, five days). Clause 15.—The School Commis- 
sion may accord to children living with their parents or 
guardians, on the application of the latter, dispensations from 
attending school not exceeding three months a year, besides 
the vacations. These dispensations, if exceeding a fortnight, 
must be subject to the approval of the primary inspector. 
‘These provisions are not applicable to children following their 
parents or guardians on the latter being temporarily absent 
from the commune. In that case an oral or written notice to 
the mayor or teacher will be sufficient. The Commission 
may also, with the approval of the Departmental Council, 
dispense children employed in industry and arrived at the age 
of apprenticeship from one of the two classes of the day. The 
same option will be accorded to all children employed away 
from their family in agriculture. Clause 16.—Children 
taught at home must yearly, from the second year of compul- 
sory education, undergo an examination bearing on the sub- 
jects corresponding to their age in the public schools in the 
way and according to programmes settled by Ministerial de- 
crees adopted in the Supreme Council. The jury of exam- 
iners shall consist of the primary inspector or his deputy 
(president), one cantonal delegate, and one person holding a 
University degree or teacher’s certificate. The judges shall 
be chosen by the Academy Inspector. In the examination of 
girls the certificated person must be a female. If the child’s 
examination is deemed unsatisfactory and no excuse _ is 


admitted by the jury, the parents are summoned to send the- 


child to a public or private school within a week of the noti- 
fication, and to inform the mayor what school they have 
selected. In case of no declaration the child shall be entered 
as stated in Clause 8, Clause 17.—The school fund, insti- 
tuted by Clause 15 of the law of the roth of April, 1867, 
shall be established in every commune. In the subdivided 
communes the.fund shall be entitled, out of the credit opened 





for that purpose at the Ministry of Public Instruction, to a 
subsidy equal, at least, to the amount of the communal sub- 
sidies. The allotment of aid shall be made by the School 
Commission. 


Thus hasended a long and bitter controversy. In 
spite of hostile criticisms, it is felt that the new 
law brings no hurt either to the. due liberty of 
families nor to liberty of conscience. The minister 
will teach religion in the church, and in Sunday- 
schools; a week-day also being available, if it is 
thought well to dispose of it, for special instruc- 
tion. The schoolmaster will teach what we call 
the three Rs—reading, writing, arithmetic—and 
also history, geography, and morals. 

Of course there is risk of the teacher having a 
lower standard of morals than that of revealed 
religion, but there is nothing to prevent a good 
schoolmaster giving a Christian tone to his school 
if he has himself the love of religion. If without 
this, the formal teaching of any tenets would not 
have much influence for good, and might do more 
harm than good if only teaching the tencts of 
Popery. The danger of infidel as well as of super- 
stitious teaching should only lead good Protes- 
tants to increase their efforts for diffusing sound 


evangelical truth throughout France. There never 


was such a favourable time for such efforts. The 


‘-speople are ready to revolt against the absurdities 
‘of Popery, and if infidelity has too often taken the 


place of the discarded religion, it is from want of 


‘knowledge of a more excellent way. The French 


as a nation, apart from Paris and the great cities, 
cannot be said to be without religious feelings and 
habits, and will receive the teaching of the old 
Reformed Church, for whose ministrations there 


is under the Republic full toleration. 





PBarieties. 


———_4+——_ 


Thoughts on Thrift. 


It is of vital importance that the rising generation should 
be trained up in habits of Thrift, if England is, in the future, 
to compete successfully with such Thrifty rivals as France 
and Germany.—Lord Brabazon. 

The working classes in the agricultural districts in France 
are, as a rule, much more provident than the same class in 
England. Multitudes of our highly-paid workmen make not 
the slightest provision to meet a period of adversity.—<Sr 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

One of the most painful things, to my mind, to be seen in 
England is this, that amongst the great kody of those classes 
which earn their living by their daily labour, there is an 
absence of that hope which every man ought to have, if he 
be industrious and frugal, of a comfortable independence as 
he advances in life.— Right Hon. Fohn Bright, M.P. : 

The habit of saving, so as to be beforehand with the wor, 
if it is to be acquired at all, must be acquired early.— Zi 
Larl of Derby. 

National Thrift means National Prosperity, and if the 
attention of the working classes tould be arrested to this 
subject it would show them that that was the effectual means 
of winning their position, and enabling them to maintain that 
independent position without which there could be no true 
happiness or comfort.—Zmily Faithfull. 

The only sound and healthy description of assisting is that 
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which teaches independence and self-exertion.— Aight Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

In no other country (than England) are the wages more 
liberal ; in no other country are they more wastefully used.— 
Professor Leone Levi, D.D. 

May this distress open the eyes of the Sheffield men to 
understand what are their true interests. Cleverness they 
have enough, but little sense and forethought ; of Thrift and 
economy little or none.—FVorence Nightingale. 

If principles of self-reliance and Thrift were thoroughly 
observed by the working classes, the prosperity of the country 
would be wonderfully increased.— Zhe Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Economy is half the battle of lifee—C. H. Spurgeon. 

Of all great public questions there is, perhaps, none more 
important than this; no great work of reform calling more 
loudly for labourers. —Samael Smiles. 

It is to be feared that an extravagant mode of life isa 
characteristic of Englishmen, and the aristocracy are quite as 
guilty in this respect as their poorer neighbours, —Azght Hon. 
G. Sclater-Booth. 

A system of Savings Banks had been tried in connection 
with the schools in Ghent, and where there were 16,000 
scholars in the Ghent Schools, 10,000 children had made 
deposits, and had saved during the previous twelve months 

5,000. The same could be done in England.—Aev. 7. £. 
Crallan, M1. A.* 


Colour-Blindness. 


There are some persons, as everybody knows, who 
are quite unable to distinguish colours correctly, being 
affected by what is called ‘ colour-blindness.” The 
subject is of great practical importance, especially with 
reference to the appointment of men to watch and control 
the numerous signals on our railways, It may, therefore, be 
useful to quote from the interesting work of the late Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson ‘‘On Colour,” the following observations 
on this singular defect :—‘‘ To give an eye for colour,” Sir 
Gardner says, ‘fis no more possible than to give az ear for 
ound; and though both may be improved by study, zf 
tossessed, so both may be impaired by bad habit. No efiort 
will cveate a natural gift, as no rules will correct the defective 
vision called ‘colour-blindness,’ which confounds a colour 
with its accidental one. And so common is the defect in 
England,t that one man in every seven hundred and filty is 
said to be colour-blind—z.¢., unable to distinguish a certain 
colour from another, as red from green. And the fact of 
these two being so often confounded makes the custom of 
having red and green lights for opposite signals on board our 
steamers and on railway lines reprehensible and dangerous. 
For by those who have defective vision no two colours are so 
generally confounded as red and green, and to such a degree 
that a soldier’s red coat and the grass of a field, and straw- 
berries or cherries and their leaves, appear to them to be of 
the same colour. Nor is it. always the accidental that is 
mistaken for its complementary colour. Some confound 
orange with grass-green, and yellow with light-green; and 
others see indigo and Prussian blue as black, and pink as 
pale blue. But black and white, which are accidental to 
each other, are not confounded. Defects like these cannot 
be overcome without stronger rules.” 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson then refers to the statement of 
Dr. Wilson, of Edinburgh, to the effect that there are 
three kinds of colour-blindness :—‘‘1. Inability to discern 
any colour but black and white; this is very rare. 2. 
Inability to discriminate between the nice distinctions 
of colour, so common as to be apparently rather the rule 
than the exception. 3. Inability to distinguish between 
any of the colours most marked to normal eyes, and 
its most complete form is what is called dichromic vision, 
heing total blindness to one of the three primary colours. 
In this last, according to the symptoms exhibited in different 
cases: Ist, blue and yellow are perfectly distinguished ; 
2nd, almost all colour-blind persons think they see red, but 
it is frequently confounded with green (the most common 
mistake), black, orange, yellow, brown, blue, and violet ; 





.* From a monthly journal of social progress, entitled “ Thrift,” pub- 
lished by the National Thrift Society. Ps Heep 


ft Women are supposed to have this defect ina minor degree than men. 





crimson and pink appear to have no relation to scarlet ; 3rd, 
green is a most perplexing colour ; it is not only confounded 
with red, but with black, white, or grey, orange, yellow, 
blue, violet, and brown ; 4th, violet is confounded with blue 
and grey, and orange with yellow; 5th, more difficulty is 
manifested with light or dark tones of compound colours than 
with full ones.” 

With reference to these observations of Dr. Wilson, Sir 
Gardner remarks: ‘It is certainly remarkable that while 
blue and yellow are seen perfectly well, their effect should be 
so different when combined together as green ; and this is 
explained by the white of the colour-blind person being 
green, one of the three elements (red) being wanting to him, 
and he having only blue and yellow to produce his white. 
Green is, therefore, no colour to the colour-blind. He has 
only two sensations of colour, blue and yellow. Red and 
green are then both shades of yellow.” 

D. W. 


A New Route to India. 


It is but natural that the war in Egypt should bring 
to the fore the subject of an alternative route to our 
Indian possessions. Negotiations have been carried on 
at Constantinople during the last fifteen months for a 
cession of land in North Syria for colonisation on a large 
scale by Jews fleeing from their persecutors in Russia 
and Roumania, and the concession of a line of railway from 
Alexandretta v7@ Aleppo to Mardin, Mosul, and Bagdad. 
At a late Cabinet Council the Porte decided to assign lands. 
for colonisation purposes, and referred the question of the 
railway to the Minister of Public Works. The Egyptian 
question has momentarily interfered with the negotiations, 
but it is confidently hoped that they will be resumed on the 
restoration of peace. The wondrous fertility of the Orontes. 
Valley and Mesopotamia is well known. At one time these 
regions were the granary of the world. With a railway 
system established, old centres of commerce would be re- 
vived, and the most ancient and natural highway to the East 
would bring ‘back to the old path” the commerce of the: 
world. This route is of inestimable value to England. It 
would shorten the road to India by eight or ten days, and 
thus facilitate the transport of troops, mails, and merchandise. 
It would furthermore be of paramount importance in keeping 
Russia from encroaching southwards, and towards our Indian 
empire. The scheme had, among other authorities, the strong 
support of the late Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and has now 
that of some of our leading statesmen of both parties. For 
many years what was called ‘‘the Euphrates Valley line 
has been before the public. The Tigris Valley route has the 
advantage of passing through a richer and more populous re- 
gion, and there is little doubt of the financial and commercial, 
as well as of the political, importance of the projected railway. 
By the Treaty of Berlin Asia Minor is under the protectorate 
of England up to the Russian boundary. The existence of 
this new route to India would afford fresh guarantee for the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire in Asia, and would furnish 
an additional barrier against Russian advance towards the 
Bosphorus. Next to England, the scheme has deepest in- 
terest for Germany, which has now good reason to dread the 
overshadowing power of Russia. Even if war did not break 
out, the necessity of keeping up huge standing armies, in the 
presence of France and Russia, is straining the resources of 
Germany, and forcing multitudes of its best population to 
emigration. The interest of Germany and England is one on 
this question. 


The Fiji Islands Then and Now. 


I often wish that some of the cavillers who are for ever 
sneering at Christian missions could see something of theér 
results in these isles. But first they would have to recall the 
Fiji of not long ago, when every man’s hand was against 
his neighbour, and the land had no rest from barbarous inter- 
tribal wars, in which the foe, without respect of age or sex, 
were looked upon only in the light of so much beef; the 
prisoners deliberately fattened for the slaughter ; dead bodies 
dug up that had been buried ten or twelve days, and could 
only be cooked in the form of puddings; limbs cut off from: 
living men and women, and cooked and eaten in presence 
of the victim, who had previou ty been compelled to dig the 
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oven, and cut the firewood for the purpose; and this not 
only in time of war, when such atrocity might be deemed less 
inexcusable, but in time of peace, to gratify the caprice or 
appetite of the moment. 

Think of the sick buried alive; the array of widows who 
were deliberately strangled on the death of any great man ; 
the living victims who were buried beside every post of a 
chief's new house, and must needs stand clasping it, while 
the earth was gradually heaped over their devoted heads ; or 
those who were bound hand and foot, and laid on the ground 
to act as rollers, when a chief launched a new canoe, and 
thus doomed to a death of excruciating agony ;—a time when 
there was not the slightest security for life or property, and 
no man knew how quickly his own hour of doom might come ; 
when whole villages were depopulated simply to supply their 
neighbours with fresh meat ! 

Just think of all this, and of the change that has been 
wrought, and then just imagine white men who can sneer at 
missionary work in the way they do. Now you may pass 
from isle to isle, certain everywhere to find the same cordial 
reception by kindly men and women. Every village on the 
eighty inhabited isles has built for itself a tidy church, and a 
good house for its teacher or native minister, for whom the 
village also provides food and clothing. Can you realise 
that there are nine hundred Wesleyan churches in Fiji, at 
every one of which the frequent services are crowded by 
devout congregations; that the schools are well attended ; 
and that the first sound which greets your ear at dawn, and 
the last at night, is that of hymn-singing and most fervent 
worship, rising from each dwelling at the hour of family 
prayer? 

What these people may become after much contact with 
the common run of white men, we cannot, of course, tell, 
though we may unhappily guess. At present they are a 
body of simple and devout Christians, full of deepest rever- 
ence for their teachers and the message they bring, and only 
anxious to yield all obedience. 

Of course there are a number of white men here, as in 
other countries, who (themselves not caring one straw about 
any religion) declare that Christianity in these isles is merely 
nominal, adopted as a matter of expediency, and that half 
the people are still heathen at heart. Even were this true 
(and all outward signs go to disprove it), I wonder what such 
caviilers expect! I wonder if they know by what gradual 
steps our own British ancestors yielded to the Light, and for 
how many centuries idolatrous customs continued to prevail 
in our own isles! Yet here all traces of idolatry are utterly 
swept away. 

1 wonder, too, if they ever remember that out of the four 
million inhabitants of London, one million are not recognised 
as even nominal members of any Christian sect ; that of that 
million an exceedingly small number have, even once or 
twice in their lives, entered any place of worship ; and of the 
remainder, I think, the largest charity could scarcely recog- 
nise many by any mark of special uprightness or devotion ! 
It would be strange indeed, therefore, if these new converts 
had suddenly acquired a monopoly of Christian virtues. 

Strange indeed is the change that has come over these isles 
since first Messrs. Cargill and Cross, Wesleyan missionaries, 
landed here, in the year 1835, resolved at the hazard of their 
lives to bring the light of Christianity to these ferocious 
cannibals. Imagine the faith and courage of the two white 
men, without any visible protection, landing in the midst of 
these bloodthirsty hordes, whose unknown language they had 
in the first instance to master ; and day after day witnessing 
such scenes as chill one’s blood even to hear about. Many 
such have been described to me by eye-witnesses. 

Slow and disheartening was their labour for many years, 
yet so well has that little leaven worked, ‘that, with the 
exception of the Kai Tholos, the wild highlanders, who still 
hold out in their mountain fastnesses, the eighty inhabited 
isles have all abjured cannibalism and other frightful customs, 
and have Jotued (7. ¢., embraced Christianity) in such good 
earnest as may well put toshame many more civilised nations. 
—‘* At Home in Fiji,” by C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


Telephonic Progress.— At the Southampton Scientific Con- 
gress, Mr. W. H. Preece, of the General Post Office, read a 
paper on recent progress in Telephony. He said the tele- 
phone was first introduced to the British public at the meet- 





ings of the British Association. In 1876, at Glasgow, Sir 
William Thomson startled his hearers by announcing that he 
had heard, in Philadelphia, Shakespeare quoted through an 
electric wire, by the aid of the invention of Mr. Graham Bell, 
which he then pronounced to be ‘‘the greatest by far of all 
the marvels of the electric telegraph.” In 1877, at Plymouth, 
Mr. Preece showed in actual operation the finally developed 
instrument now in general use. ‘‘ The telephone as a speak- 
ing instrument is well-nigh perfect. It is quite possible to 
swear to a friend’s voice at a hundred miles distance. The 
difficulty of making the telephone a practical instrument under 
all circumstances is not due to any defects in the instrument 
itself, but to disturbing influences external to it, and conse- 
quent on its surroundings. The very perfection and sensitive- 
ness of the apparatus itself are its chief enemies. Were we 
to erect a wire;from Land’s End to John O’Groats, upon lofty 
separate poles and away from all other wires, there would be 
no difficulty whatever in ay | between those two places. 
Conversation has been held in America over 410 miles ; in 
Persia it has been effected between Tabreez and Tiflis, 390 
miles apart ; in India, over a distance of nearly 500 miles ; in 
Australia, of 300 miles ; but in all these cases it was done 
either at night or under exceptional circumstances, and in all 
cases the wires were overground. Had they been under- 
ground or submarine, the case would have been very different. 
Conversations have been held between Dover and Calais, 
between Dartmouth and Guernsey, and between Holyhead 
and Dublin, but there is no case where any persons have 
spoken through more than 100 miles of submerged cable. 
The reason of this diminution of speaking distance is due to 
the electrostatic capacity of the telegraph line, which absorbs 
the minute quantity of electricity that makes up the currents 
employed for telephonic purposes. But there are other dis- 
turbing influences at work of more serious import. When 
two or more telephone wires run side by side, what is said 
on one can be overheard on all the others ; and when a tele- 
phone wire extends alongside telegraph wires, every current 
on the telegraph circuit is repeated in the telephone, leading 
to a hissing, frying, bubbling sound that is not only very 
irritating, but which on busy lines entirely drowns. speech. 
This is due to induction and to leakage. Many attempts 
have been and are being made to cure this evil.” 


A Dangerous Neighbourhood.—During the war in Egypt a 
paragraph appeared in the newspapers stating that goo 
barrels of gunpowder had been shipped in the steamer Lord 
Panmure from the great magazine of the inner shore of 
Southampton Water, and conveyed to the chief of the Thames 
powder-magazines at Purfleet. Each barrel weighed 125 Ib., 
and the quality was principally what is termed ‘ pebble,” 
for the heavy guns in the navy and the siege train. It was 
also stated that memorials had been lately sent from the 
towns adjacent to both magazines, praying for their abolition 
or partial disuse. The Secretary at War has endeavoured to 
appease the fears of the neighbourhood by explaining the 
strictness of the precautions which are taken ; and the motto 
of the sailors, that ‘‘ gunpowder is safer than coals,” has 
evidently its counterpart on shore. With reference to the 
Marchwood magazine, a correspondent at Southampton 
informs us that he has visited this extensive depét of gun- 
powder, which is situated close to the water’s edge on the 
southern shore of the estuary, opposite the town, and about 
a mile distant from the Blechynden, or West End Station 
on the South-Western Railway. The buildings are about 
the same distance by land from the village and church of 
Marchwood, these being the nearest places of importance, 
while the surrounding country is but thinly occupied by 
farmsteadings and scattered houses. The depét itself com- 
prises seven carefully isolated magazines, standing on seven- 
teen acres of ground, built in such a manner that it is calcu- 
lated if one of them was to blow up the others would remain 
intact. Each of these isolated magazines is protected outside 
by lightning conductors and roofs of strong construction. 
Inside they are well-lit and ventilated, each being a pinewood 
cabinet of vast dimensions ; walls, ceilings, and fittings kept 
in perfect cleanness and order, Each magazine is capable of 
storing upwards of 10,000 barrels, or, in all, 76,000 barrels, 
averaging 100]b. weight, but, of course, they are never com- 
pletely full, as there are frequent deliveries and receipts of 
barrels at the jetty into Southampton Water. The custo- 
dians and guardians of this dangerous magazine are a garrison 
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of between seventy and eighty artillerymen and officers, who 
are quartered in barracks, with canteen and provision stores, 
and a boat for crossing over to Southampton, the distance 
by land being not less than eight miles round the head of the 
estuary. On consulting the map issued by the Ordnance 
Survey no sign will appear of the largest powder-magazine 
in the United King-om, if not in Europe. The War Office 
has, from the earliest times of the Trigonometrical Survey, 
forbidden the mapping of magazines, though an enemy could 
easily get information in other ways. It is now nearly 
twenty years since the Marchwood magazines were erected, 
and no visitor is admitted within their precincts without a 
special order, while inquisitive strangers are warned off by 
the sentries. At the timeof the Fenian scare there was more 
than the usual sharp look-out, and any suspicious or unknown 
stragglers, by sea or land, might have had scant time for 
explaining their movements, and short shrift, if not giving 
good account of themselves. 


Hittite Inscriptions.—Dr. Wright, formeriy of Damascus, 
now one of the secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, has satisfied learned students that the celebrated 
‘*inscribed stones of Hamath”’ bear veritable Hittite inscrip- 
tions. The records of the once great Hittite empire are as 
yet scanty and fragmentary. From the Old Testament 
Scriptures alone we have clear light about them. It is sup- 
posed that they were the Khatti of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
and Mr. Gladstone identifies them with the Keteioi of 
Homer’s Odyssey. References to them are not unfrequent 
in Egyptian inscriptions. There is no doubt as to the power 
and importance of a people little known in history, but of 
the references to whom in the Hebrew writings modern 
research is now discovering important confirmation. No one 
will now venture to describe these references as ‘ unhis- 
torical,” as Professor F. W. Newman did at no distant 
period, 


National Expenditure Analysed.—The report of the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of continuing the inquiry 
and completing the report upon the appropriation of wages 
and other sources of income, and considering how it is con- 
sonant with the economic progress of the United Kingdom, 
was read in the Economic Science Section of the British Asso- 
ciation by Professor Leone Levi. The committee divided 
society into the operative and the middle and higher classes. 
Luxuries included fruit, beer, spirits, wine, silk, silver-plate 
and jewellery, tobacco, theatres, and amusements. The 
working classes were represented as spending £338,000,000, 
and on luxuries £85,680,000, or 80 per cent. on necesssaries 
and 20 per cent. on luxuries. The middle and higher classes 
spent £390,000,000 on necessaries and £64,400,000 on 
luxuries, or 86 and 14 per cent. respectively. The report 
goes on to say: The working classes appear thus to devote a 
larger proportion of their incomes to luxuries than the middle 
and higher clases—a fact all the more to be regretted since 
the working classes are thereby left with so much less 
available for the necessaries of life. Luxuries may be in- 
dulged in after the necessaries of life are fully provided 
for and a proportional surplus for saving has been secured. 
They should not be induiged in at the expense of the 
necessaries of life or before a proportional surplus for 
saving has been secured. Thus classified, we have an 
average gross or personal expenditure of 28s. per week for 
each working man’s family, and of 73s. per week for each of 
the middle and higher classes family, and an average or 
national expenditure of 23s. for each workman’s family, and 
55s. for each middle and higher class family. The income 
of the working classes was estimated at £436,000,000, and 
that of the middle and higher classes at £564,000,000, 
the expenditure being £423,000,000 and £454,000,000 re- 
spectively. The surplus of receipts over expenditure was 
413,000,000 and £110,000,0c0 respectively. The report 
concluded as follows : That the general results of the inquiry 
are not discouraging. It is gratifying to know that the great 
bulk of the income of the people is productively expended, 
and that though much is devoted to luxury and a goodly 
portion is wasted, still a handsome annual surplus remains 
for reproduction, which goes to swell the capital of the 
nation. In the discussion which followed, Professor Foxwell 
held that amusements, being essential to the well-being of the 
people, must not be placed amongst unproductive luxuries. 





Many matters included under the head of luxuries in the 
report ought to be treated as rewards of and incentives to 
industry. Mr. Hunt instanced as extravagance a City dinner 
costing about two guineas a head. About 150 persons ate 
luxuries, but then another 150 persons obtained the necessaries 
of life from the employment they received in connection with 
the dinner.—Mr. M‘Night said the London corporation spent 
470,000 a year, but as Irish landlords they never made 
reductions of rent. They were bad landlords. Could there 
be a more culpable or scandalous waste of money?—Sir 
Rawson Rawson remarked that the fact of the middle and 
higher class families costing 2} times the amount of a work- 
man’s family per week was to him an unexpected result. 
Equally unexpected was the circumstance that the taxation of 
the working classes was 16s. Id. per year, and that of the 
middle and higher classes £16 165s. 10d.—a sovereign for 
every shilling. Again, it was a remarkable result that the 
surplus of the working classes was only 3 per cent., and of 
the other classes 20 per cent. It was encouraging to note 
that while the increase from 1840 to 1880 in the use of beer 
and spirits was 75 per cent., the increase in the use of raw 
sugar and tea and cocoa was 272 per cent. 


Shoddy.—Though the grinding or tearing of rags by curry- 
combs into a fibre capable of being spun again was accom- 
plished by the genius of Davis, followed and developed by 
Parr and Law, the difficulties of its manufacture into cloth 
were only in a manner begun. Amongst others, the cards of 
that day, being all constructed for carding pure wool onl y, 
operated very imperfectly on shoddy ; the greater part of it 
dropped below the swifts or cylinders, and could not be got 
to mix with the wool. This portion was swept up and appljed 
as top dressing to a crop of potatoes. The plants were 
greatly benefited by the manure, and on digging up the crop 
in the autumn, Law and Parr observed that the action of the 
sun, rain, and wind had so softened and opened the hard 
portions of this apparently waste shoddy as to make it look 
capable of use again. They accordingly tried it, succeeded 
in making good yarn therefrom, and thereafter continued to 
make a crop of potatoes, manured with obdurate shoddy, 
one of the preparatory engines of the manufacture, till Archer 
and Haley’s improved ‘‘devil” rendered it unnecessary. 
This curious fact we learnt from Mr. W. H. Fenton, who 
some forty years ago was engaged in business in this district, 
previous to his removal to the Cape, where he became a 
prosperous sheep farmer, but always considered it as a joke till 
it was the other day confirmed to us by a son of Parr him- 
self.— Textile Manufacturer. 


Highest Building in Enrope. — Hitherto the hospice 
of the Great St. Bernard, which stands 8,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, has enjoyed the distinction of being the most 
elevated inhabited building in Europe. This honour it can 
now no longer claim. During the past year the city autho- 
rities of Catania, in Sicily, have caused to be erected, near 
the summit of the great volcano, Mount Etna, an astrono- 
mical observatory, which stands 2,943 métres above the sea- 
level, or fully 1,000 feet higher than the hospice of St. Ber- 
nard. The structure is nine métres in height, and covers an 
area of 200 square métres. It consists of an upper and a lower 
storey, and is built in a circular form. In the lower storey 
there rises a massive pillar, upon which is placed the great 
refracting telescope. The lower storey is divided into a din- 
ing-room, kitchen, and store-rooms. In the upper storey 
there are three bedrooms intended for the accommodaticn 
of astronomists and tourists visiting the establishment. The 
roof consists of a moveable cupola or dome. From the bal- 
conies of the upper storey a prospect of vast extent and 
grandeur is presented. The spectator is able to see over half 
the island of Sciily, the island of Malta, the Lipari Isles, and 
the province of Calabria, on the mainland of Italy. The 
observatory is erected upon a small cone, which will, in the 
case of eruption, protect it completely from the lava-stream 
which always flows down on the opposite side of the volcano, 
Builder. 


An Ocean Post Office.—During the surveying voyages of 
Captain King, nearly sixty years ago, he saw piles of stones, 
or cairns, which had been made upon an island in Torres 
Straits by the crews of passing ships as memorials of their 
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visit, Among them, he says, the record of the arrival of a 
ship, the Sea Flower, from: Sydney, in twenty-two days by 
the outer passage. He reported this incident, and it was 
thought that advantage might be taken of an organised 
arrangement by which tidings of ships could reach those 
‘interested in their safety. In 1835 Captain Hobson, of 
11.M.S. Rattlesnake, afterwards Governor of New Zealand, 
erected a shed, and flagstaff, and provided a large chest, 
with writing materials and printed forms for filling up any 
records or messages from pussing vessels. The words ‘* Post 
Office”’ being painted over the chest, it was hoped that the 
respect paid everywhere to the Royal Mail Service would 
guard the solitary hut from wanton injury. This hope has 
not been fulfilled, as some of the sailors in those seas are 
amongst the vilest dregs of humanity, as devoid of civilisa- 
tion as the savages of the dreaded islands of the Straits. For 
many years, however, the post-office proved a welcome boon, 
and passengers as well as seamen rejoiced in the opportunity 
of sending or obtaining news. A most interesting account 
of several visits to the island appeared in the ‘* Leisure 
Hour ” for 1867, a previous description having been given in 
the same journal in 1856. We do not know whether this 
ocean post-office is still kept up, or whether a similar one, 
which the American whalers set up at an opposite part of the 
Pacific among the Galapagos Islands, is still in use. 


The Gospel and the Printing Press.—Wherever there 
is a reader, there may this missionary preach Christ. It 
runs along every avenue of traffic or of adventure. It be- 
comes a silent comrade to the lonely. It brightens without 
disturbing the leisure of the busy. No doors can always ex- 
clude it; no prohibitory laws quite silence its voice. It 
appeals by pictures to the gentle and untutored Indian of the 
Amazon. It reasons with the //evatz of interior China. It 
awakes dead memories in the bosom of the lumberman by the 
St. Lawrence. It accosts the artisan in your coflee-houses, 
and appeals to the rustic on the village street. It cheers the 
convict in gaol, and wiles away the seaman’s weary hour. It 
rides with the engine-driver along the railroad, and lies likea 
smile on the tiny white cot of the sick child. It keeps alive 
the faith of scattered Englishmen in Bengal, and breeds new 
hope in dusky breasts amid the swampy cane-brake. It goes 
to battle in the soldier’s knapsack ; it stops the rough swear- 
ing of the captain on the high seas. It is at home in palace 
and hovel, in wigwam and tent. It beareth all things, and 
resents no ill-usage. Without weariness, it carries for ever 
its quiet persuasive message of celestial hope to the wretched 
and the gay, the busy and the lonesome, the savage and the 
cultured ; not fearing the breath of the lazar-house, nor shun- 
ning the men whom madness or crime sequesters from their 
fellows ; but, in a hundred tongues and ten thousand shapes, 
offering Jesus Christ’s cup of living water to the lips of weary 
and dying humanity. —Zhe Rev. F. Oswald Dykes ; Sermon 
on behalf of the Religious Tract Society. 


Ramsgate Fishing Boats.—The vicar of Ramsgate states 
that in six months no fewer than twelve fishing smacks have 
been lost from that little port, with over sixty men, leaving 
about one hundred widows and orphans. If more harbours 
of refuge on our eastern coast could lessen these disasters, as 
some say they would,. it would be economical as well as 
merciful to lay out the money necessary for their formation. 


Incipient Civilisation.—Dr. Chalmers used to tell that the 
minister of a remote country parish in Scotland went one day 
to solemnise a marriage ; he made the bridegroom, of course, 
promise to be a faithful, loving, and indulgent husband—at 
least he put the question to that effect, but could not get him 
to alter his stiff, erect posture. Again and again he repeated 
the form, but the man remained silent and stiff as ever. A 
neighbour was present who knew more about the forms of 
the thing, and was considered to have advanced a little more 
in civilisation than the rest. Enraged at the clownishness of 
the bridegroom, he stepped forward, gave him a vigorous 
knock on the back, and said to him with corresponding 
energy, ‘‘ Ye brute, can ye no boo to the minister?” Dr. 
Chalmers’s commentary on this scene was brief but emphatic : 
** The heavings of incipient civilisation, you know !” 

Chemists and Druggists.—In Great Britain there are some 
13,000 registered ‘‘chemists and druggists ’’—although it is 
not known how many of these are qualified by examination 





or otherwise for their duties. There are 23,000 registered 
medical practitioners in Great Britain and Ireland ; but it is 
not ascertained how many of these are direct distributors of 
medicine. The amount of drugs sold by non-pharmaceutical 
vendors is unknown. Patent medicine stamp duty realised 
in the year ending March 31, 1881, nearly £140,000, repre- 
senting a consumption of a prodigious amount by the public. 
But as many proprietary medicines paid no duty, the extent 
of drug distribution under this head is not ascertainable, 
although known to be very considerable. The number of 
strictly “‘ pharmaceutical chemists” is comparatively small. 
The majority can live only by miscellaneous trading, in 
scents, tobacco, cosmetics, and a host of fancy articles. 


Passport Fees.—The Foreign Office in the last financial 
year received £409 8s. 2d., ‘‘ passport fees.” This is a 
trifling sum compared with the revenue from passports 
obtained by some foreign Governments, and by the English 
Foreign Office in former times. 


. Fish Breeding in Canada.—An interesting report has been 
issued by the Department of Marine and Fisheries in Canada 
upon this subject. It appears that there are eleven fish 
hatcheries in the Dominion, all of which have been estab- 
lished since 1868. The number of young fry turned out in 
1881 was 22,649,000, and the number of eggs laid down 
during the same period 37,983,000, The total number of 
eggs laid down since the opening of the hatcheries, including 
1881, was 159,510,000, and the fry turned out during the 
same time 119,345,300, so that the operations have been 
conducted with a success that is very gratifying. The fry 
are divided into two species, salmonidz and percide, and 
they are represented by 107,345,300 and 12,000,000 respec- 
tively. The report also contains much general information 
respecting fish culture. 


Fractions of Pence.—By an Act which received the Royal 
Assent last Session, power is given to the Bank of England 
to transfer to the Treasury the large sum of £143,272 IIs. 2d., 
arising from fractions of a penny on account of the dividends 
on the National Debt. It has never been customary to pay 
fractions of a penny on Government stocks, and such fractions 
have gone on accumulating till now, the result being a very 
handsome ‘‘ windfall” for the Exchequer. We can imagine 
the large revenue that has fallen to bankers from these frac- 
tional sums in their business. 


Welsh Benefactors.—In a letter on education in Wales, 
Mr. Lewis Morris pays a just tribute to two departed worthies 
to whom Wales is much indebted. ‘‘Of Canon Robinson, 
late of the Endowed Schools Commission, my colleague on 
the Departmental Committee, whose valuable life was, I fear, 
shortened by his labours in compiling, in addition to his own 
heavy official work, the exhaustive report which has been 
received so well, I can only say that an abler, juster, or more 
liberal man never took part in the great business of education. 
Of my friend Sir Hugh Owen, clarum et venerabile nomen, it 
is not too much to say that no one man who ever lived ever 
did more for Wales. Every modern Welsh movement or 
institution, social or educational, owed to him either its 
existence or its support. It is to him eminently that the 
country owes the educational revival which, beginning with 
the establishment, through his efforts, of Aberystwith College, 
has now received the sanction and support of the Govern- 
ment, and will not, I am absolutely confident, die out before 
it has entirely revolutionised the intellectual position of 
Wales. To these, and to others, we in Wales owe a great 
debt of gratitude.” 


North-Sea Fisheries. — At the Southampton Scientific 
Meeting a paper was read by Mr. O. T. Olsen, who has for 
nearly twenty years been engaged in the nautical business of 


Grimsby. As many as 150,000 men found occupation in that 
fishing trade, and while Grimsby alone received and disposed 
of 50,000 to 60,000 tons of fish per annum, the quantity 
finding its way to London last year was close upon 194,000 
tons. There was probably for its size not a more important 
fishing-ground in the world than the North Sea, and it included 
oyster-beds of enormous dimensions, extending east and west 
over 200 miles, and varying in breadth from 230 to 70 miles, 
and there was no fear of very quick exhaustion. 
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Infins and Packets. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


SHILLING BOOKS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 


Ben Boyce, the Beachman, and cther Nautical Sketches. [SARGENT. . The Wife’s Secret, and other Sketches 

My Scarlet Shawl ; or, Out of Debt, Out of Danger. By GEORGE ‘E . Wives and their Husbands. By Mrs. GeorGe GLADSTONE. 

The Pedilar of Copthorne Common. B 3y Mrs. FREDERICK LOCKER. | . Mrs. Warley’s Lodger, and other Stories. By the Rev. C. CouRTENAY. 
The Cornish Fishermen's Watch-Night, and other Stories. ' The Lost Passenger, and other Sketches. 

The Light on the Wall, and other Stories. With Illustrations. A Tale of the Grampians, and other Sketches. [Prosser. 
The Oldest Fisherman the World ever saw, and other Stories. Humphrey Pace and his Wife Hannah, and other Stcries. By Mrs. 
Waste Not, Want Not. A Present Saviour; or, Great Truths tor Earnest ‘limes. 

Frog Alley, and what came out of it. By Mrs. Prosser. Milly's Trials and Triumphs. 

The Boundary Tree; or, The Two Farmers. My Wife did it, and other Stories. 

The Broken Clothes-line, and other Stories How shall | go to God? By Dr. Bonar. 

A Story of Crossport, and other Tales. By Saran DouDNEY. Old Blind Ned; or, The Lord will provide. By Marv E. Boppy. 
The Hedger's Right Arm, and other Stories. The Sunny Vailey, and other Tales. 

Good Tidings for the Anxious. «Also ix cloth limp, 6d. Golden, all Golden, and Peter Duckett the Cobbler, and other 
Shaw’s Farm. By Mrs. F. Locker. The Happy Resolve. [Stories. Py Mrs. Prosser, 
. Hours with Working Women. For Winter Readings. Little Ruby’s Curl; or, Tom Foster, the Railway Porter. 

. The Loss of the Kent East-indiaman. Precious Truths in Plain Words. 

Widow Clarke’s Home, and what Changed it. {Mrs. Prosser. Nat Cantle, the Oracle, and other Stories. 

. The Wise Man of Wittlebury; or, Charity begins at Home. By . The Lost Ten Pounds, and other Stories. 


OUTFITTERS. 
This Corset has gained the Gold Medal at 
the New Zealand Exhibition. 
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LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


 SGRAPST PIGTURES!! | ALEXANDER’S SEWING COTTON is the best 


Dasher Maven = Besse se and Embellishing China, Glass, Magic . «= ALL LADIES SHOULD USE IT 


antern Slides, Sc crap Books, &c.; 6 splendid Chromos, Swiss L andscapes, 


retty Heads, &c. ; 3 pretty Birthday Cards, a superb Illuminated Text for y] NN ° 
Fenglng on wall and par o EXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON is neted 


MAGNIFICENT OIL PICTURES, For its superior and regular quality. 
Size 15} by 11}, eminently suitable for Framing, and worth double the 


oney. SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 
In addition to the above, for the next Twenty-eight days, we will present 
ith each Parcel an extra Pair of superbly-executed Coloured Pictures of 


nimal Life, after most celebrated works by : F OUR ete) Hi) MEDALS x BO RW | C K’S 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 4 @) RW ! = K S 
The ae of tio bee a ey nad poi pee Paper, 2 aap sae 
prefully packed, free, 15 stamps. Do not miss this great opportunity. BA K | N G; : , 
The ‘‘ Marvellous’ Packet of Christmas Cards =) | oe 
Contains 50 Assorted, many worth 2d. and 3d. each, post free 14 stamps. O Ww D E R a tos ROS 
. H. REED & SON, 282, Regent St., London, W. 


Send Stamp for Hlustrated Catalogue of Christmas Cards. 














IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 
WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 


Nacniven& Cameron's ens aretheBest,’-2::: | _<GoeL= my ORIENTAL 


RVING THE Met 
175 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM.—See “ The Graphic.” no PAS Beo ws * “0 


SURY & aoe 


) ea A 
TRY THE WAVERLEY Se TOOTH 
“Big — /, 


PEN: 


‘ They come as a boon and a b les 2S et ’ \ B = SE f 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and y “ eS M4 PASTE 
* They are a trez ™ ra. S 2 * fax = é iat \ ‘ 
sle box. with al es aXe Wy é ZAI 


all Stationers throughout the | Worl 1d. fis 
by post 1s. ad. 

ee > ettined z—_~—S— The Only genuine is signed 

Patentees of Pens and Penholders : 3 = Z JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


MACNIVEN & CAMERO N, ; Sa - Manchester 


: : PEARLY WHITE AND SounpD TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essent ial 
23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. Established 1770. to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. composed of pure ingredients medically approved. It Preserves th e Teeth 
WES TD ; ovina and Gums to Old Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine Lox 
= Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens, Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, 2s. éd. All Pérfumers and Chemists. 























Cadbury's 


T is often asked, ‘Why does my doctor recom- 
mend Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence?” The reason 
is, that being absolutely genuine, and concentrated by 
the removal of the superfluous fat, it contains FOUR 
TIMES THE AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS 
OR FLESH-FORMING CONSTITUENTS than 
the average in other Cocoas which are mixed with 
sugar and starch. 
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GUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS!!! 
j The Original and only Genuine. 
Produces delicious Custard without 
Eggs at half the cost and trouble. 
Sold every- T 
where Established 
in 6d. and 1s, CUS ARD 1837. 
Boxes. 
Alfred Bird & Sons, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Will send on receipt of address, 


POST ‘PASTRY and SWEETS. ”—A Little Work 
pve Practical Hints and Original 


FREE Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table. 


The Best and Purest Antiseptic in the World} 
FOR PRESERVING FOOD, PURIFYING WATER, COOKING VEGETABLES, 
BLEACHING LINEN, and DISINFECTING CLOTHING. It is a Househoid) 
Treasure, Toilet Delicacy, Greenhouse requisite, and valuable for mang’ 


other uses. Sold in . } 
and 6d. /G 
Packets everywhere, 


Id., 3d., 


CALIFORNIA 
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of preparations, and papers detailing its discovery anu importance. 
TRADE MARK, 
New Patterns for Autumn and Winter, Post Freg! 
ALL WOOL AND PERFECT GOODS Ss o r 2 e 
World-renowned Navy Blue, and all other colours and mixtures. 


If any cif 
occurs, send 2) 
Stamps to the 
Works, PATENT 
BORAX COM 
; BH PANY, BIRMING 
HAM, and you will receive 1d. packet, with directions, uses, recipes, ligt 
Each GENUINE PACKET 
BEWARE (carries the PATENT 
OF FRAUD.| Borax cRYSTAL, 
thus— 
Consists of Pure Elastic Staple Wools, 
re) ’ woven by Experienced British Workmen 
into Serges, Tweeds, and Homespurs. 
’ ’ 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 
’ 
AND GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 
Sea water will not 
hurt it. 1s.3%d., 1s. 6%d., 2s., 2s. 6d. the yard. . 
“New Shades and New Designs in Vigonia Cashmeres and Devon Checks. 1s. 640) 
1s. 114d, &c. MES ; 
Navy Blue Strengthened Yarns for Boys’ and Gentlemen sW ear, 54in. 2s. 114. the yathhy 
Specially Prepared Naval and Military Serges (as supplied to _H.M.’s Governm 
for Gentlemen's and Boys’ hard wear, also Coatings, Suitings, Tweeds, Trouserinj 
durable and useful. An immense variety from 3s, 11d. the yard. : 
New Pattern Books, revised to date, are sent Post Free, and Parcels over 205. in valu 


are sent Carriage Free to all Stations in England and Wales, and to Edinburgh, Glasgow 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Waterford State whether for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's wear. 
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Possesses the full medicinal 
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properties of the ordinary oil, 
“ TASTELESS ” 


but is absolutely free from odour 
and unpleasant taste, a result 
SoLeE MANUFACTURERS :— 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, 
| Plough Court, Lombard St., London. 


“Ttis taken both by children and 
adults without the slightest diffi- 
culty. It posseéses all the advan- 
tages claimed for it.”—Lancet, 
March 4, 1882. 


“*A dose of Castor Oil need no 
longer inspire the dread which 
clusters round its name in every 
household.”"-Chemist&Druggist. 


The A. & H. Castor Oil is an 
entirely new article, and if not in 
stock can be readily procured by 
any chemist. [In bottles at 6d., 
Is., 1s. gd., 3S., and gs. 





Sole Factors, Plymouth, Devon. No Agents 


Clean!! Fog 
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st! 
NO DUST. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Common 
Imitations of the ‘““ DOME BLACK LEAD” 
(manufactured from cheap materials) resembling the ““ DOME” in SHAPE 
NOT IN QUALITY. These are sometimes offered because they afford A LAR@ 
PROFIT. THERE IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACE LEAD, 
and it is manufactured onLy By E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers sho 
see that the words ** JAMES” and our Trade Mark ** DOME” 2p? 
on every block. No other is genuine. 


E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 

















